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Interview 
with 
Khrushehev 


WALTER LIPPMANN 
From New York Herald Tribune 
17, 18 and 19 April 1961 


This is the full text of Walter Lippmann’s account of 
his interview in the middle of April with the Soviet 
leader at his country place on the Black Sea. 

It provides a fascinating insight into Mr 
Khrushchev’s mind. 


(By permission of the author.) 


O: THIs, our second visit, my wife and I were 
taken on a long journey by plane and auto 
to Mr Khrushchev’s country place in Sochi on the 
Black Sea. Before we left Moscow, accompanied 
by two interpreters and an official of the Press 
Department, there was much mystery about all 
the details of the coming visit, such as when and 
where we were to see the great man. In fact, as 
it turned out, he had no other appointments after 
half past eleven in the morning, when he met us 
in the pine woods near the entrance to his place. 
Eight hours later, a bit worn by much talk and 
two large meals, we insisted on leaving in order 
to go to bed. 

I would not like to leave the impression that all 
eight hours were devoted to great affairs of the 
world. Perhaps, all told, three and a half hours 
were spent in serious talk. The rest of the time 
went into the two prolonged meals at which Mr 
Khrushchev, who is on what appears to be a non 
fattening diet, broke the rules, saying joyously that 
the doctor had gone to Moscow for a day or two. 
The talk was largely banter between Mr Khrush- 
chev and Mikoyan, who joined us for lunch, and 
the banter turned chiefly on Armenian food and 
Armenian wine and Armenian customs, which 
include the compulsion to drink all glasses to the 
end at each toast. Though we all drank a bit more 
than we wanted, Mikoyan chose to regard us as 
American ascetics who only sipped their wine. 
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Finally Mr Khrushchev took pity on us by 
providing a bowl into which we could pour the 
wine as fast as Mikoyan filled our glasses. 

Between this heroic eating and drinking we 
walked around the place, which is large, met Mr 
Khrushchev’s grandson and Mikoyan’s grand- 
daughter, inspected the new and very gadgety 
swimming pool and, believe it or not, played 
badminton with Mr Khrushchev. 

In the serious talks, I might say that my wife 
made fairly full notes, I made a few jottings, but 
there was no transcript and the translation was 
done very ably by Mr Victor M. Sukhodrev, who 
is an official in the Foreign Ministry. It was 
understood that I was free to write what I liked 
when I had left Russia and to quote Mr Khrush- 
chev or not to quote him, as seemed desirable. 
I shall set down my own understanding and 
interpretation of the most important and interest- 
ing points that he made. 

For an opening I reminded him that we had 
last seen him in October 1958, nearly a year 
before his visit to the United States. Much has 
happened in these two and a half years and would 
he tell me what seemed to him the most important 
events for good or evil? 

After a moment or two of hesitation, he replied 
that during this period the two main forces in the 
world—the capitalist and the socialist — have 
concluded that it was useless to ‘test’ one another 
by military means. I took him to mean by ‘test’ 
the backing of their political aims by the threat 
of war. 

In contrast with 1958, when he professed to 
believe that the United States and Germany might 
attack him, he spoke with confidence that, because 
of the growing strength of the Communist orbit, 
the threat of war from our side was dying down. 
As a result, the United States was abandoning the 
‘Dulles doctrine’ that the neutrality of small states 
is ‘immoral’. He himself welcomed President 
Kennedy’s proposals for a neutral Laos. 


Has American Policy Changed? 

You think, then, I asked him, that there has 
been a change in United States policy? To this he 
replied that while there were some signs of a 
change, as for example in Laos, it was not a 
‘radical’ change, as could be seen in the United 
States attitude towards disarmament. What, I 
asked him, is wrong with the United States atti- 
tude? We cannot see, he replied, that any change 





is imminent when the subject of disarmament is 
put in the hands of such a believer in armaments 
as Mr McCloy. We think well of Mr McCloy and 
during his time in Germany we had good relations 
with him. But asking him to deal with disarmament 
is a case of asking the goat to look after the 
cabbage patch. 

I interjected the remark that the final decisions 
would be made by the President. But Mr 
Khrushchev insisted that the forces behind the 
President would determine his policy. These 
forces behind the Kennedy administration he 
summed up in the one word ‘Rockefeller’. The 
view that he is running the Kennedy administra- 
tion will be news to Gov. Rockefeller. I should add 
that Mr Khrushchev considers me a Republican, 
which will be news to Mr Nixon. 

Then we got on to the subject of nuclear 
testing. He said that the Western powers were not 
ready to conclude an agreement, and that this 
was shown, among other things, by the demand 
for 21 or perhaps 19 inspections a year. He had 
been led personally to believe that the West 
would be satisfied with about three ‘symbolic’ 
inspections. Nineteen inspections, our present 
demand, were nothing but a demand for the right 
to conduct complete reconnaissance of the Soviet 
Union. 

I asked him about his attitude toward under- 
ground testing. He replied that the USSR has 
never done any underground testing and never 
will. I asked why. Because, he said, we do not see 
any value in small tactical atomic weapons. If it 
comes to war, we shall use only the biggest 
weapons. The smaller ones are very expensive and 
they can decide nothing. The fact that they are 
expensive doesn’t bother you because you don’t 
care what you spend and, what is more, many of 
your generals are connected with big business. 
But in the USSR we have to economize, and 
tactical weapons are a waste. I report this without 
having the technical expertize to comment on it. 

Then he went on to say that the second reason 
why he had no great hopes of an agreement was 
that the French are now testing and are unlikely 
to sign the agreement. It is obvious, he said, that 
if the French are not in the agreement, they will 
do the testing for the Americans. To which, I said, 
and the Chinese will do the testing for you. He 
paused and then said that this was a fair remark. 
But, he added, while China is moving in the 
direction where she will be able to make tests, she 
is not yet able to make them. When the time 


comes that she can, there will be a new problem. 
We would like all states to sign a nuclear agree- 
ment. 

Finally, he came to his third reason why an 
agreement may not be possible. It turns on the 
problem of the administrator of the agreement. 
Here, he was vehement and unqualified. He 
would never accept a single neutral administrator. 
Why? Because, he said, while there are neutral 
countries, there are no neutral men. You would 
not accept a Communist administrator and I 
cannot accept a non-Communist administrator. 
I will never entrust the security of the Soviet 
Union to any foreigner. We cannot have another 
Hammarskjold, no matter where he comes from 
among the neutral countries. 

I found this enlightening. It was plain to’ me 
that here is a new dogma, that there are no 
neutral men. After all, the Soviet Union had 
accepted Trygve Lie and Hammarskjold. The 
Soviet government has now come to the conclusion 
that there can be no such thing as an impartial 
civil servant in this deeply divided world, and that 
the kind of political celibacy which the British 
theory of the civil service calls for is in inter- 
national affairs a fiction. This new dogma has long 
consequences. It means that there can be inter- 
national co-operation only if, in the administration 


as well as in the policy-making, the Soviet Union 
has a veto. 


Revolutionary Movements 


Our talk went on to revolutionary movements in 
general. Mr Khrushchev spoke specifically of three 
of them — Laos, Cuba and Iran. But for him these 
three are merely examples of what he regards as 
a world-wide and historic revolutionary movement 
— akin to the change from feudalism to capitalism 
~— which is surely destined to bring the old colonial 
countries into the Communist orbit. 

I could detect no doubt or reservation in his 
mind that this will surely happen, that there is no 
alternative, that, while he will help this manifest 
destiny and while we will oppose it, the destiny 
would be realized no matter what either of us did. 

Speaking of Iran, which he did without my 
raising the subject, he said that Iran had a very 
weak Communist party but that nevertheless the 
misery of the masses and the corruption of the 
government was surely producing a revolution. 
‘You will assert’, he said, ‘that the Shah has been 
overthrown by the Communists, and we shall be 
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very glad to have it thought in the world that all 
the progressive people in Iran recognize that we 
are the leaders of the progress of mankind’. 

Judging by the general tenor of what he said 
about Iran, it would be fair to conclude that he 
is not contemplating military intervention and 
occupation — ‘Iran is a poor country which is of 
no use to the Soviet Union’ — but that he will do 
all he can by propaganda and indirect intervention 
to bring down the Shah. 

In his mind, Iran is the most immediate 
example of the inevitable movement of history in 
which he believes so completely. He would not 
admit that we can divert this historic movement 
by championing liberal democratic reforms. 
Nothing that any of us can say can change his 
mind, which is that of a true believer, except a 
demonstration in some country that we can 
promote deep democratic reforms. 

His attitude toward Cuba is based on this same 
dogma. Castro’s revolution is inevitable and pre- 
determined. It was not made by the Soviet Union 
but by the history of Cuba, and the Soviet Union 
is involved because Castro appealed for economic 
help when the United States tried to strangle the 
revolution with an embargo. 


Khrushchev Foresaw Cuban Landing 


He said flatly, but not, I thought, with much 
passion, that we were preparing a landing in 
Cuba, a landing not with American troops but 
with Cubans armed and supported by the United 
States. He said that if this happened, the Soviet 
Union would “oppose” the United States. 

I hope I was not misled in understanding him 
to mean that he would oppose us by propaganda 
and diplomacy, and that he did not have in mind 
military intervention. I would in fact go a bit 
further, based not on what he said but on the 
general tone of his remarks, that in his book it is 
normal for a great power to undermine an 
unfriendly government within its own sphere of 
interest. 

He has been doing this himself in Laos and Iran 
and his feeling about the American support of 
subversion in Cuba is altogether different in 
quality from his feeling about the encouragement 
of resistance in the satellite states of Europe. Mr 
Khrushchev thinks much more like Richelieu and 
Metternich than like Woodrow Wilson. 

1 had an over-all impression that his primary 
interest is not in the cold war about the small and 
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underdeveloped countries. The support of the 
revolutionary movement among these countries is 
for him an interesting, hopeful, agreeable oppor- 
tunity but it is not a vital interest in the sense that 
he would go to war about it. He is quite sure that 
he will win this cold war without military force 
because he is on the side of history, and because 
he has the military power to deter us from a serious 
military infervention. 

His primary concern is with the strong coun- 
tries, especially with the United States, Germany 
and China. I could not ask him direct questions 
about China. But there is no doubt that in his 
calculations of world power, China is a major 
factor. I felt that he thought of China as a problem 
of the future, and that may be one of the reasons 
why for him the immediate and passionate 
questions have to do with Germany and dis- 
armament. In my next article I shall deal with 
what he had to say about Germany, which he 
discussed at some length. 


For the present I should add a few miscellaneous 
impressions. During our walk after lunch, Mikoyan 
being with us then, I tried to find out what they 
thought of President Kennedy’s purpose to bring 
the American economy not only out of the current 
recession but out of its chronic sluggishness. For 
quite evidently, much of his buoyant confidence 
in the historic destiny of the Soviet Union is based 
on the undoubted material progress of Soviet 
industry as compared with our slow rate of 
growth. 


I had put the question to Mikoyan, assuming 
that he was the economic expert, but he deferred 
at once to Mr Khrushchev. To Mr Khrushchev it 
was certain that President Kennedy cannot 
succeed in accelerating American economic 
growth. He had, he told me, explained that to 
Mrs Roosevelt when he was in New York during 
the American election. Why can’t President 
Kennedy succeed? Because, he said, of ‘Rocke- 
feller’, and then added ‘du Pont’. They will not 
let him. This was, it appears, one of those truths 
that cannot be doubted by any sane man. 


None of this, however, was said with any 
personal animus against President Kennedy. 
Rather it was said as one might speak of the 
seasons and the tides and about mortality, about 
natural events which man does not control. While 
he has no confidence in the New Frontier, he has 
obvious respect for the President personally, 
though he confessed he could hardly understand 
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how any man who had not been in a big govern- 
ment for a long time could suddenly become the 
head of it. 

Moreover, in talking about the German 
question, it is clear, I think, that he looks forward 
to another round of international negotiations 
before he precipitates a crisis over Berlin. 


Germany as the Key Issue 


It was clear to me at the end of a long talk that 
in Mr Khrushchev’s mind the future of Germany 
is the key question. I sought first to understand 
why he thinks the German problem is so urgent, 
and so I asked him whether, since agreement was 
so far off, a standstill of five or ten years might not 
be desirable. He said this was impossible. Why? 
Because there must be a German solution before 
‘Hitler’s generals with their 12 NaTo divisions’ get 
atomic weapons from France and the United 
States. Before this happens there must be a peace 
treaty defining the frontiers of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and stabilizing the existence of the East 
German state. Otherwise, West Germany will drag 
NATO into a war for the unification of Germany 
and the restoration of the old eastern frontier. 

His feeling of urgency, then, springs from two 
causes: his need to consolidate the Communist 
East German state — known for short as the GDR 
—and second his need to do this before West 
Germany is rearmed. He said several times that 
he would soon bring the German question to a 
head. Quite evidently, the possibility of nuclear 
arms for West Germany is not immediate. Bonn 
does not now have the weapons, and although the 
possibility of it is real enough, the threat is not so 
urgent as to be a matter of a few months. The 
more immediately urgent consideration is, no 
doubt, the need to stabilize the East German 
regime, particularly in view of the flow of refugees. 

My general impression was that he was firmly 
resolved, perhaps irretrievably committed, to a 
showdown on the German question. But it was 
evident also that he dreaded the tension — he 
referred to this several times — and is still looking 
for a negotiation which will work out a postpone- 
ment and an accommodation. 

In the talks it transpired that he is thinking of 
the problem as having three phases. 

The first is what he considers the real and also 
the eventual solution. He has no hope, however, 
that the West will now accept it. His thesis is as 
follows: The two Germanys cannot be re-united. 


The West will not agree to a unified Communist 
Germany, and the Soviet Union will not agree to 
the absorption and destruction of the GDR by 
West Germany. There are in fact two Germanys. 
The way to proceed is, then, to ‘codify’ the status 
quo in the form of peace treaties with what he 
called the three elements of Germany. These 
three elements are West Germany, East Germany, 
and West Berlin. 

This codification would require de facto but not 
diplomatic recognition of the GDR. It would fix 
by international statute the position of West 
Berlin as ‘a free city’, with its rights of access and 
its internal liberty guaranteed by the presence of 
‘symbolic contingents’ of French, British, American 
and Russian troops, by neutral troops under the 
aegis of the uN, and by the signatures of the two 
Germanys and the four occupying powers. 

As I said above, Mr Khrushchev does not 
expect at this time to reach this solution. He has, 
therefore, a second position which he called a 
‘fallback’ position. This is essentially that of the 
Soviets at the last Geneva conference of the 
Foreign Ministers. It would call for a temporary 
agreement. In the Russian view, but not in our 
view, this temporary agreement would have a 
short and fixed time limit of perhaps two or three 
years. During this time the two German states 
would be invited to negotiate on a form of unifica- 
tion — perhaps, though he did not say so specifically 
in this talk, a kind of loose confederation. At the 
end of the fixed period of time, if a new agreement 
about West Berlin along the lines I have outlined 
previously was reached, it would be embodied in 
a treaty. If no agreement was reached, the legal 
rights of occupation would lapse. 

This German solution was, as we know, refused 
by the West. But if there is to be another round of 
negotiation, variants on it are likely to be the 
substance of the bargaining. 

If this fails, Mr Khrushchev’s third position is 
that he will sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany. Then the G DR will, in the Soviet view, 
be sovereign over the rights of access to West 
Berlin. If the Western powers refuse to do business 
with the GDR and use force to enter West Berlin, 
then the Soviet government will use the Red 
Army to blockade West Berlin. 

Though it would be foolish to undervalue his 
determination, the threat is not quite so fierce as 
it sounds. For he most certainly does not want a 
military showdown, and ‘doing business’ with the 
GDR is a flexible and not a rigid conception. 
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I have confined myself strictly to reporting my 
understanding of the Soviet policy on Germany. 
If I may venture an opinion of my own, I would 
make these points: 

First, Mr Khrushchev will not precipitate a 
crisis until he has had a chance to talk face to face 
with President Kennedy. 


Second, he will surely sign a separate peace 
treaty if he cannot negotiate the temporary 
accommodation which is described under his 
‘second position’. 

Third, the crucial points which will determine 
whether the German question is resolved by 
negotiation or goes to a showdown are whether 
the prospect of nuclear arms for Germany in- 
creases or diminishes, and whether or not we say 
that the freedom of West Berlin, to which we are 
pledged can be maintained only by a refusal to 
negotiate about this future. 

I have been asked many times since we left the 





Soviet Union to come to London whether 
I found the whole interview encouraging or 
depressing. I found it sobering. On the one hand, 
the evidence was convincing that the USSR is 
not contemplating war and is genuinely concerned 
to prevent any crisis, be it in Laos, in Cuba, or in 
Germany, from becoming uncontrollable. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that the Soviet 
government has a relentless determination to 
foster the revolutionary movement in the under- 
developed countries. This relentless determination 
springs from an unqualified faith in the pre- 
destined acceptance of Communism by the under- 
developed countries. The Soviet government has 
great confidence in its own military forces. But it 
regards them not as an instrument of world 
conquest but as the guardian against American 
interference with the pre-destined world revolu- 
tion. 

I was sobered by all this because I do not think 
there is any bluff in it. 





Nuclear Sharing: 


NATO and the N+1 Country 


ALBERT WOHLSTETTER 
From Foreign Affairs 
April 1961 


This article has attracted considerable attention among Western Governments. 
Because of its length, it has been decided not to reprint it in Survival, 
but with the co-operation of Foreign Affairs, to enclose it as an offprint. 


(Copyright by the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. New York) 
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Modern 


War—a 
Russian View 


Colonel S$. KOZLOV 
From Armed Forces Communist 
January 196! 


The author puts forward an hypothesis for an attack 
on the Soviet Union — which will sound strange to 
Western readers but is widely accepted in the 
Communist world — and then demonstrates tts 
unsuccessful outcome. The argument, which has been 
extracted from a larger article, is intended to prove that 
wars in the present epoch will firstly be on a scale 
hitherto unprecedented and secondly will result in 
victory for the Communist world. This article shows 
that, despite the current Soviet line that general nuclear 
war is excluded, the older doctrine that the socialist 
camp must emerge victorious still persists ; and is 
revived sporadically, possibly to maintain the morale 
of the Soviet officer corps. 


ODERN WARS, as distinct from their pre- 
decessors, are distinguished by their un- 
precedented scale and by the importance of the 
use of the newest achievements of science and 
technology. The latest military equipment, used 
in massive quantities, is representative nowadays 
in the armed forces in the form of varied and 
complicated machinery. Whereas in past ages the 
decisive weapon in armed conflict was the 
individual personal weapon of the combatant, now 
the decisive role in armed conflict is played by 
collective armament, the various military machines, 
served by groups of specially trained people who 
are masters of their trade. In connection with this, 
the make-up of the armed forces has changed 
significantly, and the technologists and engineers 
specializing in different subjects have all the time 
a greater importance, e.g. rocketeers, gunners, 
anti-aircraft personnel, tankmen, airmen, signal- 
men and others. 
The massive use of complicated and varied 
military equipment and arms possessing extreme 


effectiveness raises the question of the quantitative 
make-up of the army in a new fashion. In our time, 
as N. S. Khrushchev has emphasized, the defence 
capacity of a country is not determined by the 
number of soldiers we have under arms. The 
defence capacity of a country now depends to a 
great extent on the fire power and means of 
delivery at that country’s disposal. 

This circumstance makes it possible for a peace- 
loving country possessing modern weapons to 
reduce its armed forces in peace time without 
weakening the defence capacity of the state. 
However, when that country is threatened by an 
immediate danger of attack, the development of 
massive armed forces will be necessary, since the 
scale and character of modern armed conflict 
require precisely such forces for waging war 
successfully. At the same time the strategic and 
operational groupings of the forces operating in 
the front line may have (each one separately) a 
relatively smaller number of personnel than was 
the case, for example, in the last war. By this 
means, great manoeuvrability, ease of direction 
and invulnerability of the modern operational 
groupings are assured in conditions when weapons 
of mass destruction are being widely used. 

Wars are alien to Socialism. From the moment 
it came into existence the Soviet State has been 
consistently and steadfastly fighting for peace. 
Together with this, Marxists-Leninists take into 
account that Imperialism has been and remains 
aggressive, its wolfish nature has not changed and 
will not change. Therefore, the Socialist countries 
and all peace-loving forces must be ready to give 
a crushing rebuff to Imperialist Aggressors. If the 
Imperialists unleash a new world war it will, for 
them, be the last one, since the peoples will no 
longer tolerate a social system which involves 
humanity in bloody destructive wars which carry 
off hundreds of millions of human lives and destroy 
vast treasures created by many generations of man. 


Surprise Attack by West 


What are the characteristic features of the 
waging of a modern world war? Soviet military 
science, which studies this question in all aspects 
on the basis of analysis of objective data, gives the 
following answer. The Imperialists will try to start 
a war by a surprise attack, using nuclear weapons 
and striking blows from land, sea and air. On land, 
rockets of differing ranges and atomic artillery 
exist for this purpose; at sea there are rocket- 
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carrying surface ships and submarines and carrier- 
borne aviation; in the air there are strategic 
bomber and fighter bomber air forces carrying 
nuclear bombs, guided rockets and cruise type 
missiles. 

Immediately after the blows with the nuclear 
rocket weapons directed primarily at the enemy’s 
most important means of counter-action (his 
nuclear rocket weapons, air defence systems and 
groups of forces) and also at his administrative 
and political centres, targets of economic import- 
ance and transport junctions, the aggressor will 
try to go over to the attack with large groupings 
of ground forces and in coastal areas by seaborne 
landings. In either case numerous operational and 
tactical landings from the air will be carried out, 
their tasks being both independent diversions and 
co-operation with the advancing ground forces. 
In the composition of these ground forces the main 
tasks will be laid on the armoured troops, who are 
capable of moving forward at high speed even in 
conditions of the widespread use of nuclear 
weapons and through the destruction caused by 
these weapons and also through radioactive 
contamination. 

In placing all their fundamental hopes on the 
power of nuclear weapons the Imperialists pre- 
suppose that the basic aims of the war will be 
achieved during its short initial period. Therefore 
they intend to carry out the most important 
operations of this period with the existing forces 
and with stocks of weapons and equipment 
accumulated in advance, on the assumption that 
the mobilization of additional forces and the 
production and transportation of resources for the 
conflict would be either made extremely difficult 
or completely impossible as a result of the enemy’s 
retaliatory blows. 


Catastrophic Miscalculations 


The military theorists of Imperialism make a 
number of miscalculations which could be 
catastrophic to them in all their estimates of the 
course and results of a future war. 

Firstly, they overestimate the significance of the 
factor of surprise, attempting by a treacherous 
attack prepared in advance to compensate for the 
loss of their former military superiority. 

As N. S. Khrushchev has convincingly shown, 





modern means of carrying on a war do not confer 
decisive advantages in the case of surprise attack. 
Let us concede, he said, that some state or group 
of states has been able to prepare and carry out 
a surprise attack on a power which possesses 
nuclear and rocket weapons. But will the attacking 
side, even if we suppose for the moment that it 
were able to carry out the blow unawares, be able 
at one stroke to put out of action all the reserves 
of nuclear weapons, all the rocket installations on 
the territory of the state which is subjected to 
attack? Of course not! A state which is subjected 
to a surprise attack, provided, it be understood, 
we are talking about a sufficiently large state, will 
always have the opportunity of giving the aggressor 
the necessary rebuff. 

Secondly the Imperialists clearly underestimate 
the crushing might of the immediate retaliatory 
blows of the Socialist countries subjected to 
aggression; their capability to break an attack 
which is being begun and then, by determined 
operations, making use of the superior power of 
modern weapons to give a crushing rebuff to the 
aggressor and then to defeat him completely. 

Thirdly, they hope to be able to achieve their 
aggressive aims in a short period of time. In this 
they lose sight of the fact that a war between two 
social and political systems which poses the 
question of their life or death is inevitably con- 
nected with the involvement in the conflict of 
many countries, of hundreds of millions of people, 
and of the vast resources of powerful coalitions. 
The armed conflict will, consequently, develop on 
vast expanses of land and sea. To this must be 
added the fact that if the Imperialist aggressors 
let loose a war, the most destructive and annihila- 
tory of all wars, the peoples of the world will rise 
furiously against them, even the peoples of those 
countries against whom the aggression was not 
originally committed. Furthermore, the best 
elements of the people of their own country will 
come out against their criminal governments. By 
the force of all this a war could not be confined to 
short periods of time. 

At the present time large armed forces are at 
the level of the latest achievements of science and 
technology both in their technical supply and 
their armaments. They possess everything that is 
needed to secure the defence of the Soviet mother- 
land and the whole Socialist camp. 
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The Duality 
of the Soviet 
Challenge 


LOUIS Jj. HALLE 
From New Republic 
10 April 1961 


The author analyses the apparent contradiction between 
the Communist doctrine of world revolution and 
concern with avoidance of war, and argues that the 
response of the West must therefore combine strength 
and determination with a willingness to co-operate to 
reduce the dangers of war. Mr Halle was a member 
of the State Department from 1941 until 1954 and is 
at present a professor at the Institute for Higher 
International Studies at Geneva. 

(By permission of New Republic) 


_ A SIMPLE VIEW, every country’s foreign policy 
addresses itself to the external situations that 
challenge it. However, since those external situa- 
tions are in large part unknown, since only partial 
data and random clues to them are available, 
foreign policy in fact addresses itself to ‘estimates 
of the situation’ rather than to the situations 
themselves. 

To the extent that an ‘estimate of the situation’ 
is false, any foreign policy based on it must be 
irrelevant and inadequate. A true estimate, 
however, depends on more than a knowledge of 
the available facts. It depends on the truth of the 
philosophy in terms of which those facts are 
interpreted. 

Most of us are not ordinarily conscious of having 
recourse to any philosophy when we interpret the 
facts of a situation. It is a truism, however, that 
everyone who acts in a calculated manner, even 
though he is not a philosopher, acts on assump- 
tions that represent a _ philosophy, 
unconscious of it he may be. 

To take a simple example, most of us are 
brought up believing that humanity is divided 
between the good people and the wicked. The 
same set of facts is interpreted one way where it 


however 


relates to what we conceive to be the good people, 
another way when it relates to what we conceive 
to be the wicked. The Western Allies conducted 
World War II, and concluded it, on the assump- 
tion that the world was divided between ‘peace- 
loving’ and ‘aggressor’ peoples. This assumption 
represented a whole philosophy, never consciously 
formulated, by which history and human be- 
haviour was to be explained. To the extent that 
it was a false philosophy it led to policies that were 
irrelevant and inadequate. One could make the 
case that today we are paying the price of their 
irrelevance and inadequacy. 

When we are concerned, then, with estimating 
the situation that challenges our foreign policy, we 
must be concerned with more than facts. We must 
be concerned with the philosophy by which we 
interpret facts. 

All this is preliminary to suggesting that, in 
estimating the Soviet challenge, most of us are 
governed by a philosophy that is too simple. This 
is demonstrated by the debate, inside the govern- 
ment and in public, over the nature of that 
challenge. It is demonstrated, specifically, by our 
disposition to discuss Soviet objectives and the 
motives of the Soviet leaders in either-or terms. 
Either the Soviet Union is _ single-mindedly 
pursuing its unique objective of world revolution, 
or it is genuinely seeking the relaxation of iater- 
national tensions by means of an agreement on the 
limitation of arms and the avoidance of war. The 
exponents of the former view price themselves on 
their hard-headed realism, expressing contempt 
for the ‘wishful thinkers’ who hold the latter. The 
exponents of the latter say, for their part, that 
those who hold the former are incapable of 
flexibility, stuck with a theory that commits them 
never to recognize change. 


Dogmatism Deplored 

Most thoughtful persons will be aware that 
there is something wrong with such either-or 
extremism in estimating the situation. What I am 
concerned with here, however, is to find a philo- 
sophical basis for making estimates that merit a 
greater confidence. 

I suggest that such a basis may be found in a 
philosophy according to which every situation is 
of necessity ambiguous, its ambiguity arising from 
the conflict of two mutually contradictory tenden- 
cies. A century and a half ago, such a philosophy 
was formulated by Hegel. Every society, according 
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to Hegel, is always in a state of inner contradiction 
as a consequence of opposing tendencies that he 
identified as ‘thesis’ and ‘anti-thesis’. The evolution 
of the society tends always to the resolution of the 
conflict between the two, such a resulution taking 
the form of what he called a ‘synthesis’. The 
‘synthesis’ then becomes a new ‘thesis’ to which 
opposition arises in the form of a new ‘anti-thesis’ ; 
and so the process of evolution continues until the 
ultimate goal of society is at last fully realized. 

The duality which this view represents is 
immensely helpful in making ‘estimates of the 
situation’. For there can be no doubt that every 
society, no matter how monolithic and unchanging 
it may appear to be, is always in a state of inner 
contradiction, of inner conflict, of consequent 
ambiguity. It is plausible, moreover, that the drive 
to resolve its inner contradictions accounts for the 
constant evolution of every society. What dualistic 
thinking enables us to do is to grasp the broad 
essentials of a situation, avoiding the unreality of 
a view in which every society is conceived to 
represent one tendency only. 

How do we apply this dualism to the present 
Soviet challenge? 

At its birth in October 1917 the Soviet society 
had, in theory, a single external objective, that of 
world revolution. This objective has never been 
abandoned. By the original terms of this objective, 
there could never be any relations except those of 
total conflict with the non-Communist world. 
There could be no associations with the non- 
Communist world involving bonds of good faith 
or mutual obligation. Any apparent associations 
of the sort would represent, essentially, tactical 
deceptions resorted to as devices of political 
warfare, entailing no real obligations, temporary 
and expedient in nature, designed to meet passing 
emergencies or to sow confusion. Strategically, the 
conflict between the two words was total, however 
limited it might be in tactics at any particular 
moment. 

The totality of the objective, and of the conflict 
that it entailed, implied total military conflict at 
some stage. The men who founded the Soviet state 
did not shrink from this implication. On the 
contrary, they even welcomed it as a means of 
finally realizing the single great objective. They 
were willing to pay the price. 

Since 1917, however, the price of total military 
conflict has risen in ways that Lenin and Trotsky 
did not anticipate. The development of military 
technology has reduced the chances that any party 
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to such a conflict might emerge as a clear victor 
with the option of transforming the world into a 
livable habitat according to his lights. The 
survivors of such a conflict, digging for roots and 
breathing a poisoned atmosphere, might not only 
have forgotten the civilization that the Com- 
munists had intended to revolutionize. They might 
have forgotten, as well, the teachings of Marx and 
Lenin. 

In any case, as it has succeeded in its own self- 
development, the Soviet society has come to have 
more to lose by such a war than it had in 1917. 
Its avoidance, therefore, has come to be an 
increasingly important objective of its policy. 

Here we have the principal contradiction that 
poses a dilemma for the Soviet leadership today. 
An active and single-minded pursuit of the 
objective of world revolution entails a danger of 
major war that is incompatible with the objective 
(to put it in its simplest terms) of survival. 


Internal Contradictions 


Like every society at all times, then, the Soviet 
society today is in a condition of dilemma that 
involves its policy in ambiguity. It does not help 
us to estimate such a situation realistically if the 
assumption on which we base our thinking is that 
the situation represents a consistency which 
requires it to be either one thing or another. 
I venture to suggest that Mr Khrushchev himself, 
being human, has not resolved the contradiction 
in his own mind. He may think one way on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, a slightly 
different way on Tuesdays and Thursdays. In fact, 
the chief advantage of his political virtuosity may 
be simply in enabling him to live with the contra- 
diction from day to day— pending what Hegel 
would have called an eventual ‘synthesis’. 

What form might such a ‘synthesis’ take? 

The Soviet society has faced contradictions like 
this before. One such contradiction was that 
between Communist internationalism, in theory, 
and the fact of nationalistic societies — including 
the Russian. The revolutionaries of 1917 pro- 
claimed the imminent dissolution of all nation- 
states and the establishment of the workers’ 
brotherhood around the world. Trotsky took 
charge of Russia’s foreign relations simply to wind 
them up, since henceforth there would be no such 
thing as foreign relations or as international 
relations. 

The Communist Fathers had been wrong, 








however, in believing that ‘the working men have 
no country’. Working men everywhere have, in 
the great tests, shown themselves to be more 
nationalistic than revolutionary. The expected 
world revolution did not take place and for a 
generation the revolution did not even spread 
beyond the boundaries of the established Russian 
state. When it did take place in China, at last, the 
result was not to erase the boundary between 
Russia and China, as it should have been in 
theory. Both countries continued to exist as 
sovereign national states, and the implications of 
a continuance of the traditional rivalry between 
them were clear from the beginning. 

Such resolution of this contradiction as has 
taken place, most notably under Stalin’s rubric of 
‘socialism in one country’, has been in favour of 
circumstances as the revolutionary leaders be- 
latedly found them, and at the expense of the 
original theoretical concepts which the circum- 
stances contradicted. The Soviet Union, China, 
Yugoslavia and Albania all show, today, how 
International Communism has given way to 
National Communism. 

If we in the West keep up our strength, we shall 
see that the present contradiction in Soviet 
thinking, between world revolution and the 
avoidance of war, will also be resolved in favour 
of circumstances as they are, and at the price of 
the original Communist theory. But the resolution 
will take time, and meanwhile life will be danger- 
ous for all of us. 

So much for a brief example of how a dualistic 
philosophy enables us to form a more realistic 
estimate of the situation that challenges our 
foreign policy. 

Such a philosophy also enables us to respond 
more adequately to the challenge. It allows us to 
accept the fact that contradiction, ambiguity and 
consequent dilemma are our lot as well; and, 
accepting the fact, to conduct ourselves according- 
ly. In the light of such a philosophy we shall not 


allow ourselves, for example, to believe that we 
must once and for all make a choice between the 
ideals of 1776 and the requirements of survival 
in the 1960’s. We shall not allow ourselves to 
believe that we must make an either-or choice 
between our NATO allies and the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa. We shall not allow 
ourselves to believe that we must choose between 


a ‘hard line’ and a ‘soft line’ toward the Soviet 
Union. 


Dual Response 

Having taken the Soviet challenge as the 
example of dualism in estimating the situation, we 
may conclude with our own response to that 
challenge as an example of dualism in developing 
one’s foreign policy. In dualistic terms, we accept 
the fact that our policy must have a certain 
ambiguity of its own, favourable to the one aspect 
of our opponent’s situation, unfavourable to the 
other ancl opposed aspect. It must be positive with 
respect to those forces in the Soviet Union that 
aim at reducing the danger of war, and negative 
with respect to those forces that aim at world 
revolution. 

This means that our policy must be that of the 
gentle knight, strong but conciliatory (rather than 
Mr Dulles’s policy of the blustering weakling). 
It must be a policy of keeping up our strength and 
determination to hold our own while maintaining 
a conspicuous willingness to co-operate with the 
Soviet Union in reducing the danger of war. 

Such dualistic thinking as this will not appeal 
to those whose minds require the simplicity of 
absolute solutions based on absolute responses to 
absolute challenges. Throughout history, however, 
absolutism of this sort has repeatedly led to 
disaster because it does not fit the reality of a 
world that, while it continues to evolve, remains 
inherently ambiguous. Intelligence in dealing 
with its challenges depends on the recognition of 
this ambiguity. 
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The 


Dangerous 
Year 


RICHARD LOWENTHAL 
From Encounter 
June 1961 


Mr Lowenthal here dissents from the view of many 
influential students of contemporary Soviet policy and 
argues that Mr Khrushchev’s present hard attitude 
on disarmament and other questions derives — not as ts 
widely believed among Western governments — 

from Chinese or other pressures within the Communist 
bloc, but from the strait jacket which Communist 
ideology still imposes on him. Mr. Lowenthal 

was formerly a member of the staff of the Observer 
and is now teaching at the Free University in 

West Berlin. 

(By permission of Encounter) 


W: ALL FELT 1961 was to see the resumption 
of serious East-West negotiations. The new 
American administration, unburdened by the 
collapse of last year’s ‘summit talks’ and acceptable 
to the Soviets as a partner, would, after a thorough 
review of its world position, submit fresh proposals 
for reducing the risks of war. Mr Khrushchev, 
having provisionally settled the dispute with his 
Chinese allies and obtained endorsement for the 
objectives of ‘peaceful co-existence’ from the 
Moscow world conference of Communist parties, 
would know exactly how far he could go in nego- 
tiations to secure them. The new round of meetings 
would begin on the most favourable ground 
possible —- the Geneva three-power talks about a 
permanent ban on atomic tests, in which the 
common interest of both sides was more obvious 
than anywhere else; and as the date of their re- 
opening approached, reports of President Ken- 
nedy’s willingness to take the risk of imperfect 
inspection arrangements rather than the risk of 
an indefinite increase in the number of nuclear 
powers led to widespread forecasts of the conclu- 
sion of a treaty ‘by the summer’ which would then 
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create the right climate for the diplomatic dis- 
cussion of more difficult subjects. 

Yet when U S Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson 
saw Mr Khrushchev in Novosibirsk on March 9, 
he received the impression that the Soviets had 
lost interest in a separate test ban agreement and 
were no longer willing to sign it ahead of a com- 
prehensive treaty on ‘general and complete dis- 
armament’. This seemed to be both because they 
did not wish to commit themselves to specific 
inspection rules in advance of the latter, and 
because they doubted their own ability to keep 
China out of the ‘nuclear club’ short of a general 
disarmament treaty. Since then, the behaviour of 
the Soviet delegates during the resumed Geneva 
talks has confirmed this dismal impression. Not 
only did they fail to show any serious interest in 
the carefully worked-out package of Western con- 
cessions, but they even went back on their previous 
agreement to have the control machinery headed 
by an independent neutral personality, demanding 
instead a tripartite board operating under the 
unanimity rule —i.e. the same type of veto power 
they wish to impose on a ‘reformed’ secretariat of 
the United Nations. 

It is, of course, conceivable that these unexpected 
changes in the Soviet attitude may have been 
adopted only for bargaining purposes—e.g. in 
order to force the West to bring France into the 
negotiations — and will be revised again in another 
tactical ‘turn’. It is also possible (as the Soviets 
themselves have hinted) that they stem from a 
resigned admission that Russia will not be able 
anyhome to keep China out of the ‘nuclear club’ — 
that if they agreed to a permanent test ban now, 
China would either refuse to join it or be able to 
insist successfully on Soviet deliveries of nuclear 
arms, unless the test ban was part of a wider 
agreement on ‘general and complete disarma- 
ment’. But whatever the immediate and specific 
reasons, the new Soviet attitude also reflects a 
general difficulty that has lately increasingly mani- 
fested itself in East-West negotiation — a tendency 
towards a kind of ‘diplomatic escalation’. 


Diplomatic Escalation 


The escalation of war is the modern term for the 
risk that a local ‘brushfire war’ may, by the inter- 
vention of outside powers and the introduction of 
more destructive weapons, gradually be turned 
into a world-wide, nuclear conflagration. By 
analogy, I call diplomatic escalation the tendency 
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to raise the stakes of any diplomatic dispute or 
negotiation for limited objectives, which by itself 
might be manageable, until it comes to involve 
the ultimate balance of world power and thus 
ceases to be manageable. 

Indeed, the world-wide East-West conflict has 
now reached a stage at which the Soviets seem 
increasingly tempted to respond to all concrete 
diplomatic problems with proposals which, on 
analysis, turn out to imply ideas of ‘world govern- 
ment’ or ‘world domination’. Only yesterday, 
‘world government under the rule of law’ appeared 
to most statesmen as a kind of distant liberal 
utopia, which might be desirable in theory but 
could be approached in practice only by infini- 
tesimal steps, if at all; while ‘Communist world 
domination’ was regarded, except by some cranks, 
as an equally hypothetical long-term aim or 
danger, important for an understanding of the 
nature of the Communist faith and the ultimate 
motivating forces of Communist régimes, but 
safely remote from the realm of practical day-by- 
day diplomacy. Today, those lofty visions of the 
political philosopher are acquiring an almost 
tangible meaning as potentialities involved in 
current diplomatic decisions and in the actual 
political strategy of the powers! 

Let us begin with Mr Khrushchev’s plan for 
‘general and complete disarmament’, i.e. for the 
reduction of all national armed forces to levels 
required for purposes of internal security. 

Its objective was unanimously endorsed by the 
United Nations Assembly in 1959, and -— with 
more specific conditions— by the London con- 
ference of Commonwealth Premiers in March 
1960. As the execution of such a plan would not 
by itself remove all conflicts of interest or ideology 
between states, nor the disproportion of armed 
strength between neighbouring states of different 
size, the possibility of aggression by the stronger 
against the weaker would continue to exist. Yet 
the small nations could no longer try to protect 
themselves against a neighbouring bully by an 
alliance with a more distant power, for the 
weapons of long-range action would be abolished. 
It follows that, to be compatible with national 
security for the small nations, ‘general and com- 
plete disarmament’ requires the creation of an 
international force to protect the victims of 
aggression, and this has been recognized both in 
the latest version of Mr Khrushchev’s proposal, 
and in the recent Commonwealth resolution. 

Now any scheme that proposes to combine 


general and complete disarmament and the 
abolition of military alliances with the creation of 
an international force against aggression is, in its 
essence, a scheme for world governrsert. The 
international force alone will have weapons of 
long-range intervention, and it will have to be 
strong enough to defeat the domestic forces of the 
largest single power if they are used outside their 
legitimate territory. Hence the authority that can 
send that international force into action will have 
the power and responsibility of a world govern- 
ment. The whole plan stands or falls with its 
independence, impartiality, and capacity for 
action. 


Soviet Veto on World Authority 


Yet at the very moment when Mr Khrushchev 
conceded the need for an international force 
under his scheme — during the 1960 session of the 
United Nations Assembly —he also made clear 
beyond a doubt his irreconcilable opposition to 
any kind of world authority that would be free 
from a Soviet right of veto. The core of his 
grievance against Mr Hammarskjoeld was pre- 
cisely that the Secretary-General of the un had 
succeeded, over a period of time and within the 
limits of the mandates given him by the Security 
Council and the General Assembly, in making his 
office the germ of a world executive authority. 
That Khrushchev objected to this rather than to 
Hammarskjoeld’s specific actions was shown when, 
for all his vicious personal attacks on the latter, he 
announced that he would not consent to the 
election of any single successor, but would insist 
on his replacement by a tripartite board tied 
to the unanimity rule, with one of the three seats 
filled by the Soviet bloc. Since then the Soviets 
have underlined their opposition to any indepen- 
dent world authority, even with limited powers 
in a special field, by demanding a similar right of 
veto in any control authority to be set up under a 
treaty banning atomic tests. 

We are thus faced with the fact that the Soviets 
are pressing for a form of total disarmament which 
requires, as its indispensable logical and practical 
complement, a world government in command of 
an international force—yet at the same time 
demanding the right to prevent that government 
from taking any action contrary to their own 
interests or policies. The latter is not, perhaps, 
surprising. Mr Khrushchev and his comrades see 
the world as divided by an irreconcilable ideo- 
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logical conflict. They hope to win that struggle 
without world war; but at any rate they are deter- 
mined to win it. Given that view of the world, it 
would be absurd for them to submit to any world 
government not dominated by their own side. 
Pending Communist world domination, they must 
insist on preserving the complete freedom of 
action of the ‘socialist world system’, and para- 
lysing any international authority that might in 
any circumstances interfere with it. 

It follows that any negotiations about ‘general 
and complete disarmament’ are bound to end 
in failure—not because the goal itself was not 
acceptable to the West, nor because the technical 
problems of stage-by-stage control (however com- 
plicated) would be insoluble, but because they 
must inevitably come up against the issue of 
‘world government’ which cannot be solved in an 
ideologically divided world. 

The alternatives are, of course, partial agree- 
ments for specific types of arms limitation and 
control, designed in particular to reduce the risk 
of nuclear world war or of great-power interven- 
tion in certain ‘neutralized’ regions. It is quite 
wrong to imagine, as is sometimes suggested, that 
the alternative to total disarmament is merely arms 
control—or, as the Soviets polemically call it, 
‘control without disarmament’. There may indeed 
be useful control schemes for particular weapons 
which would, if adopted, reduce the risk of war 
substantially, even apart from any disarmament. 
But given the fundamental fact that even the chief 
antagonists in the present divided world share an 
interest in avoiding a nuclear holocaust, something 
more could certainly be done. 


Retreat from “Massive Retaliation” 


This is not the place for a technical discussion 
of various types of nuclear strategy; but the main 
trend of strategic discussion in the United States 
has long been away from the impracticable 
reliance on massive nuclear retaliation against 
even local and conventional attack and towards 
a limitation of the nuclear deterrent to use 
against really vital threats. The Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s review of American strategy seems to 
follow the same trend. If this should be confirmed, 
it may result in a definite reorientation of US 
strategy towards ‘finite deterrence’, which requires 
a limited number of retaliatory weapons with 
mobile bases (e.g. submarines) that could not be 
destroyed by a surprise blow, yet would be 
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sufficient to inflict ‘unacceptable damage’ on an 
enemy. Such a concept tends to limit the arms 
race and to stabilize the ‘balance of terror’. It may 
be adopted for realistic reasons by both sides even 
without formal agreement. But it will only have 
a chance if there is not at the same time a tendency 
for local crises to become more frequent and acute 
and to extend to increasingly vital spots. 

In other words, the chances of an explicit or 
tacit agreement to stop the arms race in certain 
critical fields are likely to depend on the simul- 
taneous willingness of the world’s leading powers 
not so much to ‘keep the Cold War ou?’ of certain 
areas (say, Africa or the Middle East or South-east 
Asia) — which is impossible — but to keep it cold. 
This could be done by agreement to respect the 
military neutrality of certain countries or regions, 
to establish no military bases there, and to send 
in no arms or military technicians. 

At this point, the prospects of arms limitation 
link up with the chances of ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
or ‘peaceful competition’ between the rival blocs 
and systems—the conduct of armament policy 
within the great powers and arms negotiation 
between them with the conduct of their general 
policy abroad. Here again, the American and 
Soviet leaders entered the new diplomatic round 
with sharply opposed concepts. 

President Kennedy’s first message to Congress 
defined ‘peaceful competition’ as excluding not 
only direct military aggression, but also ‘sub- 
version’. He did not, however, use the latter term 
as it has often been used in American politics, as 
denoting any kind of Communist or pro- 
Communist propaganda. On the contrary: he 
explicitly admitted ‘competition for the minds of 
men’. By ‘subversion’ he clearly meant the 
support of violent revolution and civil war from 
outside — be it by money, arms, technicians, or 
diplomatic backing. It was this form of indirect 
warfare which he declared to be incompatible 
with peaceful competition, and which he pledged 
himself to fight, when used by the Communist 
powers, by counter-intervention with all appro- 
priate means. 

Against this, we must hold the latest Soviet 
definition of ‘peaceful coexistence’, as contained 
in the declaration published last December by the 
Moscow world conference of Communist parties, 
and authoritatively commented on by Mr 
Khrushchev himself in his subsequent report. 
According to this, peaceful coexistence is meant 
only to prevent wars between sovereign states, 








whether world-wide or local; it cannot and should 
not prevent civil wars or ‘just wars of liberation’ 
arising from popular insurrections, which are 
inevitable as long as ‘imperialism’ exists. On the 
contrary, ‘peaceful coexistence’ is justified as 
creating the most favourable conditions for the 
development of such revolutionary wars; and the 
Communist powers are explicitly assigned the 
duty to support them so as to prevent their being 
crushed by ‘imperialist intervention’ from outside. 
Thus the outside support of violent revolution and 
civil war which, according to Kennedy, was 
incompatible with ‘peaceful competition’, is, 
according to Khrushchev, an essential part of 
‘peaceful coexistence’. 


“Competition” and “‘Coexistence” 

Clearly, the Kennedy concept of ‘peaceful 
competition” aimed at reducing military tension 
by stabilizing the power situation, at any rate for 
a time. The Khrushchev concept of ‘peaceful co- 
existence’ aims, on the contrary, at extending the 
realm of Communist power by a continuous 
offensive, even at the price of periodically increas- 
ing military tension, short of the risk of directly 
involving the Soviet Union in war. The latter 
policy is also an obstacle to any attempt to ‘keep 
the Cold War cold’ in critical areas by neutraliza- 
tion, as has lately been illustrated in Laos, where 
the Western offer to neutralize the country and 
to stop military support for either side in the civil 
war, was answered by the Soviets with weeks of 
stalling, during which they went on steadily 
supplying their own followers with arms and 
instructors. 

Yet it is clearly impossible for one side alone to 
keep to the strict rules of ‘peaceful competition’ 
and to abstain from indirect intervention in critical 
areas unless that side is resigned in advance to 
being defeated. The adoption by both sides of 
Mr Khrushchev’s type of coexistence, with no 
holds barred in indirect intervention anywhere, 
would not only create the worst possible climate 
for any negotiations on arms limitation, but might 
easily lead to the contest getting out of hand.! 

There seems thus to be at present no bridge 
between the American and Russian positions — no 
common ground on which successful negotiation 
could be developed, be it in the field of disarma- 
ment, of regional neutralization, or of a reduction 
of tension by a renunciation of indirect warfare. 


Mr Khrushchev seems interested in negotiating 
only either for the propaganda of his general 
slogans (‘general and complete disarmament’), or 
for the direct achievement of an extension of his 
power sphere, as he has long proposed for Berlin 
and would also be willing to do for Laos. Yet he 
has not only shown full awareness of the risks of 
nuclear world war, but has insisted, at the cost 
of considerable dispute with his Chinese comrades, 
on making the whole Communist movement 
conscious of the need and the possibility to avoid 
it. Why, then, does he make no effort to reduce 
the risk by serious negotiation? Why does he 
indulge in an increasingly reckless combination of 
declamatory peace talk with practical brinkman- 
ship? 

It seems to me that the answer is contained in 
those passages of the Moscow declaration which 
proclaim that the ‘world socialist system’ is 
becoming ‘the decisive factor in the development 
of society’, that the ‘imperialists’ can no longer 
stop its advance, that ‘the socialist states . . 
have become an international force exerting a 
powerful influence on world development’, so 
that ‘there are now real opportunities of solving 
cardinal problems of modern times in a new way’. 
What these words express is Mr Khrushchev’s 
conviction that the Soviet bloc has already an 
edge over its opponents in the struggle for world 
power — not because the ‘balance of terror’ has 
disappeared, but because it is likely to paralyse 
the West’s capacity of resisting indirect revolu- 
tionary attack. M Khrushchev seems to think 
that so long as he and his allies refrain from direct 
and open aggression across their frontiers, there 
will be no risk of international war; and that in 
any contest waged by the indirect use of revolu- 
tionary violence, his side is bound to win.2 





1 As this article goes to press, the U S-supported 
attempt at an invasion of Cuba by exiles opposed to the 
Castro regime has strikingly illustrated these risks. Despite 
the failure of this ill-conceived enterprise it would be 
unwise to overlook the fact that similar attempts by one 
side or another could still be repeated in different condi- 
tions with greater success — and might then contain even 
greater risks of ‘escalation’. 


2 From Khrushchev’s expression of that confident 
conviction, Mr Walter Lippmann has concluded that this 
aspect of the Cold War is not his ‘primary interest’, and 
that he would not go to war about it. To me, it seems a 
more plausible conclusion that this is the aspect on which 
he does not want to negotiate, and which might involve 
him in war against his original intentions if his confidence 
should prove unjustified. (See pages 154-158) 
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It is in that sense that ‘world domination’ is 
ceasing to be a distant goal or danger and is 
becoming an immediate and practical issue in 
world affairs: because Mr Khrushchev considers 
that ‘final victory’ without world war is already 
within his grasp, that serious negotiation to 
preserve a measure of stability is no longer needed, 
and that every local conflict can now be exploited 
to prove that his camp is already the stronger one. 
It is only on the basis of such a view that both his 
wild attacks on the structure of the United Nations 
and his rejection of the chances offered by the 
latest Western test ban proposals seem to fall into 
place. 


Dangerous Soviet Error 


If that is true, Soviet policy at the present 
critical moment is determined by an erroneous 
estimate of the relation of world forces. But that 
amounts to an extremely dangerous state of 
affairs—for it is from such errors about the 
relation of forces between approximately matched 
opponents that unwanted, catastrophic wars have 
arisen in the past. 

To many, I suspect, this may sound like an 
unnecessarily alarmist estimate of the situation. 
It certainly is an unorthodox one, at variance with 
the views of some of the leading Western diplo- 
matic experts on Russia. Their opinions, based in 
some cases on many years of intimate knowledge 
of the country and its régime, deserve the respect, 
not of blind trust, but of serious discussion. 

Broadly, this school has long regarded Khrush- 
chev as a pragmatic ‘manager’, primarily con- 
cerned with improving the performance of the 
Soviet economy and the standard of living of 
the Russian people — and hence inclined to seek 
external peace and stability, to look for chances 
to reduce the burden of armaments, and to rely 
for the ultimate victory of Communism on long- 
term success in peaceful economic competition 
with the West. They have felt that in trying to 
stick to this concept, the Soviet leader has had 
to struggle all the time to free himself from the 
web of traditional revolutionary doctrine as 
represented not only by doctrinaire ‘remnants’ 
in his own mind, but by the pressure of his 
Chinese allies, of the international Communist 
movement, and of the more rigidly militant 
members of the upper ranks of the Soviet hier- 
archy. Whenever Khrushchev immersed himself 
in domestic reforms, or when he set out to charm 
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President Eisenhower and the American business 
community, they considered they were hearing 
his authentic voice. When he broke up the 
summit conference, threatened the United States 
with rockets on Castro’s behalf, or tried to disrupt 
the machinery of the United Nations, they 
wondered whether his position was imperilled or 
whether a coalition between the Chinese and 
Soviet domestic diehards was ‘forcing’ him to 
adopt this line. By the time the Kennedy adminis- 
tration came in, these experts pictured a Khrush- 
chev who, by making verbal concessions to the 
ideological extremists in the Moscow declaration, 
had gained a breathing space for new negotiations 
with the West but would have to deliver some 
tangible results before the next party congress in 
October. Otherwise, they concluded (not without 
encouragement from Soviet sources), he might by 
then be forced dangerously to revise his concept 
of peaceful coexistence, or even be replaced 
altogether by some rigid fanatic. 

What is clearly true in this analysis is that both 
the opposed tendencies — towards a concentration 
on peaceful economic progress, and towards 
international revolutionary militancy-—are_ in- 
herent in the present situation of the Soviet Union. 
The first corresponds to the needs of the developing 
Soviet society, to the new hopes of its workers and 
peasants as well as to the growing self-confidence 
of its managers and technicians. But the second 
springs not only from the pressure of Chinese 
and other foreign Communists and from the 
tempting opportunities offered to a revolutionary 
power by the retreat of ancient empires in a world 
in rapid flux, but also from the need to preserve 
the party régime in Russia itself. For the ideo- 
logical belief in world revolution is not just an 
edifying forecast of the millennium which has been 
inherited from the distant past and to which lip- 
service is paid on national holidays—it is an 
essential part of the legitimation for continuing 
the monopoly of the ruling party inside the Soviet 
Union, and of the cement which holds it together. 

What many Western diplomats seem to over- 
look in their attempts to read Mr Khrushchev’s 
‘inner mind’, and to distinguish between his real 
and his assumed beliefs, is the crucial fact that 
his power rests on the party machine. He won 
power as the exponent of party supremacy against 
the advocates of ‘non-ideological’ economic and 
administrative efficiency, and it is through his 
control of the party that he dominates the entire 
machinery of the Soviet state. 








Soviet society as it exists today could well 
discard much of its official ideology and of the 
traditional ties binding it to revolutionary move- 
ments all over the world. But the ruling Com- 
munist party cannot do that without renouncing 
its right to exist, and Khrushchev cannot do it 
without losing his title to rule. Only because of 
this have the Chinese been able to exert pressure 
on Soviet foreign policy by raising the ‘ideological’ 
question of international revolutionary solidarity. 
Khrushchev and his colleagues in the Soviet 
hierarchy have had to respond to that pressure 
and to reassert their authority in the world 
Communist movement by pointing to their 
increased ability to support revolutionary 
struggles everywhere without open involvement 
in war—thanks to the edge they now claim to 
have in the world balance of power. 

Nor is there any reason to doubt that Khrush- 
chev himself genuinely believes that he has this 
edge. On the contrary, he has acted on this 
conviction ever since Russia launched the first 
Sputnik in 1957. Since then, he has been provoking 
one international crisis after another, from the 
Turkish frontier to Quemoy and from Berlin to 
Laos. He has only deliberately reduced inter- 
national tension during the limited period in 
1959-60 when he hoped that in a calmer atmos- 
phere, he might extract some substantial conces- 
sion from the moribund Eisenhower administra- 
tion. He has no such hopes now; and the latest 
Soviet success in penetrating outer space has only 
increased his commitment to speedy advance on 
this earth. 

If this view of Soviet policy is right, the danger 
to world peace is not that Mr Khrushchev might 


be ‘overthrown’ or forced to abandon his concept 
of co-existence at the next party congress: the 
danger is Mr Khrushchev armed with his present 
concept — not because he wants war, but because 
he overestimates his chances to force major 
Western retreats without war. 


Are Negotiations Hopeless? 


Does it, then, follow that the attempt to 
negotiate seriously for specific agreements with 
the Soviet Union, such as a nuclear test ban or 
armament limitations or neutralization of some 
countries or regions — agreements which involve 
no visions of world government and concede no 
advances to Soviet world domination, but do offer 
chances of reducing the risk of war— should be 
abandoned as hopeless? Of course not. 

But to be effective in Mr Khrushchev’s present 
mood, the offer of such agreements must be 
supplemented by a concerted Western effort to 
convince him that his estimate of the relation of 
forces and of the irresistible potential of revolution- 
ary wars is wrong. This involves, as always, 
political and economic measures to remove in 
good time the causes for revolutionary outbreaks. 
But it also involves such military measures as 
President Kennedy’s plans to increase the mobile 
‘fire brigade’ forces of the United States, and the 
conventional forces of the West in general. 

Strength alone, of course, is never a substitute 
for negotiation. But in dealing with an opponent 
who believes that the road to world domination 
lies open before him, it would be folly to negotiate 
without strength. 
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Unlike the western nations, the Soviet Union has 
consistently supported the continuing development of 
armour during the past fifteen years. This well 
informed article examines this development in 
authoritative detail. The author is a consulting 
engineer and lecturer at the Imperial College of 
Science, London. 

(By permission of Armor) 


ome 10 years ago this author reviewed the 

development of Soviet armour, from its 
beginnings to the end of the Second World War. 
Since then the subject has lost none of its import- 
ance and the time is ripe for another comprehen- 
sive survey, with particular reference to the 
changes which have taken place in recent years in 
operational ideas, organization and equipment. 

For all its strength during the ’30s, the present 
importance of Soviet armour stems largely from 
the employment of armoured formations during 
the Second World War. Until then the employ- 
ment of armoured units was governed by the 
traditional concept of the division of fighting 
forces into Infantry and Cavalry, which confined 
tanks either to the support of the Infantry or else 
to the limited cavalry role of exploitation. Such 
tradition-bound ideas, with their division of tanks 
between limited roles, failed to recognize the 
potentialities of armoured forces and, in particular, 
ignored the possibility of combining tanks, 
infantry and other arms into a new type of 
versatile and decisive mechanized formations. The 
latter were first put into effect by the German 
panzer forces and the superiority of their methods 
was shown particularly clear by the defeats and 
tremendous losses which they inflicted in 1941 on 
the Soviet Army, in spite of the fact that it out- 
numbered them by something like four to one in 
tanks. This impressed upon the Soviet Army the 
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necessity of abandoning the inferior tradition- 
bound doctrines, to which it originally subscribed, 
and of following the Germans in creating effective 
armoured forces capable of decisive employment. 

Thus, as it began to rebuild its a:moured 
strength after the defeats of 1941, the Soviet Army 
began to create armoured formations which com- 
bined striking power with mobility and which 
were capable of obtaining a decision in battle on 
their own, as well as of the subsequent exploitation. 
Such versatile and effective armoured formations 
formed the spearhead of the Soviet Army as it 
pushed the Germans back and marched into the 
heart of Europe in 1944 and 1945, and established 
the importance of Soviet armour. 

Nevertheless, when the war in Europe ended in 
1945, armoured formations numerically still 
formed only a small fraction of the Soviet forces 
and many tanks continued to be used outside their 
ranks, in support of the infantry mass where their 
mobility could not be fully exploited and where 
their performance was inevitably below the 
optimum. At the time the ratio of armoured 
formations to infantry divisions was about one to 
10 but soon after the war the position altered 
radically. While the total number of Soviet 
divisions fell considerably the number of armoured 
formations actually increased. Thus, in striking 
contrast to the misguided policies of the Western 
Allies who reduced both the number of armoured 
divisions and their proportion to other formations, 
the Soviet Army increased its ratio of armoured 
to infantry formations to about one to two. 


Armour as Counter-balance 


So far as the employment of tanks was con- 
cerned, the Soviet Army did not go as far as the 
German Army had done in concentrating all its 
tanks in the armoured formations, where they 
could best be used. But, because of the large 
number of tanks it possessed, a continued diversion 
of a portion of the total to infantry support did not 
detract from the strength of the armoured forma- 
tions, which came to represent a formidable 
military instrument and the principal striking 
force of the Soviet Army. In fact, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that for a time the armoured formations 
formed the chief military asset of the Soviet bloc 
and an effective counter-balance to the contem- 
porary American monopoly of the atomic bombs 
by their threat to the neighbouring countries. 

As the development of the nuclear weapons 





proceeded and the Russians acquired their own 
they no longer had to rely solely on the strength 
of their ground forces. But, if this altered somewhat 
the position of the Soviet armour, it did not alter 
its importance. In fact, the Soviet leaders came to 
realize that armoured formations were no less 
important in the face of the possible employment 
of tactical nuclear weapons than they were before 
their introduction. In consequence, the number 
and proportion of armoured formations in the 
Soviet Army has grown still further and there is 
every indication that the Soviet command believes 
that future land campaigns under nuclear or non- 
nuclear conditions will be won by armies consisting 
largely or entirely of armoured formations. 

The operational concepts of the Soviet armoured 
forces are based on a vigorous fast-moving offensive 
which would drive deeply into enemy areas. Such 
action would be executed by large numbers of 
armoured battle groups which would advance 
rapidly on a broad front and attack on the move, 
exploiting their successes by penetrating swiftly 
into enemy rear areas and thereby maintaining 
the momentum of the offensive. The fast-moving 
operations envisaged for Soviet armour represent 
a kind of super-blitzkrieg and as such bear some 
resemblance to the methods employed in the past 
by the German panzer formations. However, the 
scale of the armoured operations is likely to be 
much greater for the Soviet Army has many more 
armoured formations than the Germans ever did 
and the equipment is inevitably superior to what 
it was 20 years ago. Moreover, the threat of 
tactical nuclear weapons makes greater dispersion 
imperative and their possible use places further 
emphasis on speed, particularly in deployment and 
in exploiting the effect of nuclear fires — for which 
armoured units are, of course, better suited than 
others. 

In 1945, when the Second World War was 
drawing to a close, the Soviet Army was thought 
to have 25 tank and 13 mechanized corps. The 
former corresponded ‘> the Western armoured 
divisions and consisted generally of two to three 
small tank brigades, each with about 65 T34 
medium tanks and a small sub-machine gun 
battalion, a motorized rifle brigade, a battalion or 
two of heavy tanks, and assault gun, towed 
artillery, engineer and other divisional units. The 
mechanized corps was essentially a motorized 
infantry formation with three motorized brigades, 
each of three rifle battalions and a small medium 
tank battalion, and one small tank brigade; other 


units were similar to those of the tank corps. In 
general, the mechanized corps corresponded to the 
German panzergrenadier division and like the latter 
provided a mobile infantry complement to the 
tank divisions which the ordinary infantry 
divisions of the period, with their foot marching 
units and horse traction, were unable to provide. 

In addition to the tank and mechanized corps 
there were also at the end of the Second World 
War numerous independent tank brigades and 
tank battalions which together with similar units 
of assault guns were used chiefly to support the 
infantry mass of the Soviet Army, which amounted 
to some 520 rifle divisions. This role actually 
absorbed twice as many tanks as the tank and 
mechanized corps. The majority of the latter, 
incidentally, were concentrated into six tank 
armies. 


Post-war Reorganization 

After the war the designation of the armoured 
formations was changed from tank and mechanized 
corps to tank and mechanized divisions respective- 
ly. Together with this came a change in the 
organization and the large increase in the number 
of armoured formations, both absolute and 
relative. By the beginning of 1952, according to 
NATO headquarters, the total strength had risen 
to 57 tank and 39 mechanized divisions, compared 
with 55 rifle divisions, and in mid-1953 it was said 
to be 63 tank and 36 mechanized divisions, plus 
one special arctic tank division, compared with 52 
rifle divisions. However, one-third of the tank, 
mechanized as well as rifle divisions were believed 
to be cadre formations. From 1953 onwards the 
total number of Soviet divisions of all types has 
been repeatedly put at 175, as against more than 
200 previously quoted, and of this total 65 divisions 
were originally said to be of the tank or mechanized 
type. Since 1957 the figure has been raised from 
65 to 75, indicating a further increase in the 
strength of the armoured forces at the expense of 
other arms, including horse cavalry. It is interesting 
to note that as late as 1951 the Soviet Army was 
reported to have 12 horse cavalry divisions, 
compared with 34 at the end of the Second World 
War. However, by 1952-53, according to NATO 
statements, there were only five or six horse 
cavalry divisions and in 1956-57 horse cavalry 
divisions seem to have disappeared altogether. 

Apart from the growing total of the armoured 
formations in the Soviet Army, a further indication 
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of their importance is provided by the fact that 
for many years the Soviet striking force is Eastern 
Germany has consisted almost entirely of tank and 
mechanized divisions. For a time there were said 
to be two Soviet rifle divisions but according to 
more recent reports even these have disappeared 
leaving eight tank and 12 mechanized divisions. 

The post-war reorganization which brought 
about the expansion of the armoured forces and 
introduced the tank and mechanized divisions was 
completed in 1948-1949, and the pattern which 
was established at the time remained unchanged 
until recently. 

The tank division consisted essentially of three 
medium tank regiments, a heavy tank regiment, a 
motorized infantry regiment with three rifle 
battalions and divisional artillery with towed 
equipment, as well as rocket launcher, heavy 
mortar and other divisional troops. The medium 
tank regiments formed the principal element of 
the division and in additition to three tank 
battalions each contained a small battalion of 
submachine gunners and a battalion of 21 heavy 
assault guns. The tank battalions were very small, 
however, more like tank companies in other 
armies, so that the total strength of the medium 
tank regiment amounted only to 65 tanks. The 
heavy tank regiment was similarly small and had 
an integral battalion of submachine gunners but 
it had some 46 JS heavy tanks as well as assault 
guns. Altogether, the division had 254 medium 
and heavy tanks and 84 assault guns — which could 
well be regarded as turretless tanks. 


Tank Divisions 


The tank division exhibited several interesting 
and commendable features. One was the good 
balance between tanks and riflemen: bearing in 
mind the smaller size of Soviet armoured units, it 
approximated to the ratio of one tank unit to one 
rifle unit which experience has shown to be best 
for armoured formations which are to operate 
effectively under different conditions. Moreover, 
part of the infantry represented by the four sub- 
machine gun battalions was combined with tanks 
exceptionally close — closer probably than in any 
other army — and this enabled each tank regiment 
to act as a self-sufficient battle group, in keeping 
with the demands of mobile warfare and the 
conditions imposed by the destructive power of 
modern weapons. 

Another major feature of the 


Soviet tank 
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division has been their number of heavily gunned 
armoured vehicles. In addition to their well-armed 
medium tanks, they have also had JS heavy tanks 
with 122 mm. guns and assault guns with 100, 
122 or 152 mm. guns. Unlike their British and 
American counterparts during the Second World 
War, the Soviet armoured forces never believed in 
undergunned mobility and recognizing the neces- 
sity of fighting opposing armour they consistently 
incorporated heavily armed vehicles in their 
formations. This accounts for the continued 
presence of the heavy tank regiment in each 
division, its JS tanks being looked upon chiefly as 
long-range tank-killers. 

Coupled with their strength in heavy gun 
vehicles has been the relative weakness of the 
Soviet tank divisions in conventional towed or 
self-propelled artillery. This follows the classic 
theories of armoured warfare, which have had 
little time for the conventional artillery support, 
and demonstrates the Soviet emphasis on fast- 
moving action implied in mobile direct-firepower. 
Where additional firepower is necessary this will, 
no doubt, be provided by the strong Soviet tactical 
air forces and it is well to recall that in their heyday 
the German panzer formations also relied on the 
swift intervention of the Luftwaffe’s dive-bombers 
rather than artillery support. 

An additional point worth noting about the tank 
divisions is that since about 1955 their medium 
tank strength has increased considerably, partly 
at the expense of the assault guns but without 
bringing in any major changes in the organization. 
The number of medium tanks has increased from 
about 210 to 370 per division so that together with 
the remaining assault guns there are now about 
450 gun-vehicles per division. As the medium 
tanks are now armed with 100 mm. guns the need 
for the assault guns has diminished and while the 
number of the latter has decreased, the mobile 
gun-power of the divisions has actually increased. 
This means that the overall effectiveness of the 
divisions also has increased, for mobile gun-power 
is a fundamental characteristic of armoured 
formations. One may doubt whether the propor- 
tion of infantry in the tank division remains 
adequate but the infantry battalions have certainly 
been made more effective by being provided with 
armoured personnel carriers. 

Some of the comments which apply to the tank 
division are also applicable to its companion, the 
mechanized division. The latter grew out of the 
earlier motorized infantry formations and has had 





a much higher proportion of infantrymen but it 
has had a good number of tanks also — no less, in 
fact, than the German panzer divisions did in the 
latter part of the Second World War. 


Mechanized Divisions 

The organization of the mechanized divisions 
was based first on two and then, from about 1953 
onwards, three mechanized regiments backed by 
a medium tank regiment, a heavy tank-assault 
gun regiment, a towed 122 mm. howitzer regiment 
and other divisional troops. Each mechanized 
regiment contained three rifle battalions, one 
battalion of 31 medium tanks, a towed field gun 
battalion and a mortar battalion. Thus, each 
mechanized regiment formed a small self-sufficient 
combined arms team capable to a degree of 
independent action, in keeping with all the recent 
ideas on dispersed operations in self-contained 
battle groups. The medium tank regiment was the 
same as those of the tank division and had a total 
of 65 tanks and 21 assault guns, while the heavy 
tank regiment had 23 JS tanks and 42 assault guns. 

Altogether, the mechanized division of the 1954 
pattern had 208 tanks and 63 assault guns and by 
1958 the total of tanks rose to 227 medium and 
46 JS heavy tanks, and 25 amphibious reconnais- 
sance tanks. This was more than the number of 
tanks possessed by several of the earlier armoured 
divisions but, nevertheless, the mechanized divi- 
sion remained predominantly an infantry forma- 
tion. Admittedly, in its number of tanks it 
approached the tank division and together with 
the latter it certainly belonged to the elite mobile 
forces of the Soviet Army. But, at the same time, 
apart from its number of tanks, it was not all that 
far removed from a motorized rifle division. Thus, 
as the Soviet rifle divisions improved and were 
progressively motorized, the need for the mechan- 
ized divisions diminished. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that since 1958 the mechanized divisions 
have been merged with the regular rifle divisions 
into a new type of motorized rifle division, which, 
however, bears a strong resemblance to the former 
formation. At any rate, its rifle regiments are fully 
equipped with armoured personnel carriers and 
each has a small organic medium tank battalion 
which is additional to the divisional medium tank 
regiment. In consequence, instead of its earlier 
three basic types of divisions — tank, mechanized 
and rifle — the Soviet Army now has only two: the 
tank division and the motorized rifle division, 


which is in effect also a mechanized formation. 

At the end of the Second World War Soviet 
armoured equipment consisted chiefly of the T34 
and T34/85 medium tanks backed by the JS heavy 
tank and several assault guns, or turretless tanks, 
based on the chassis of the T34 medium or KV 
or JS heavy tanks. 

The T34 was a highly mobile vehicle armed 
with a medium velocity 76.2 mm. gun whose 
design was derived from that of the Soviet B.T. 
fast tanks of the 30’s — which, in turn, were close 
copies of the tank designed in 1931 in the United 
States by J. Walter Christie. In essence, the T34 
was closely comparable to the British Cromwell 
cruiser tank which was used in Normandy and 
Northwest Europe in 1944-1945. However, the 
T34 was introduced several years earlier —a sad 
but true fact which has proved unpalatable to 
some of the apologists of the British cruiser tank 
development and which has involved the writer in 
acrimonious exchanges with General Martel on 
the pages of The Tank some years ago. The T34 
was, in fact, in service before the German invasion 
of Russia in June 1941 and the shock which it gave 
to the Germans did much to establish the high 
reputation of Soviet tank designers. At the time, 
in 1941, it was superior to all other medium tanks, 
particularly in the most important respect of 
armament. Four years later this was no longer the 
case, for the T34 was completely outgunned by the 
German Panther medium tank, but it held its own 
in gun-power not only in relation to the British 
Cromwell but also to the original 75 mm. gun 
version of the American-built Sherman, or 
Medium M4, which was still used by the Western 
allies in large numbers. Moreover, in 1945 the 
T34 was already being replaced by the more 
powerfully armed T34/85. 

The T34/85 was essentially a T34 with a larger, 
three-man turret and a long 85 mm. gun com- 
parable in performance to the original version of 
the famous German ‘eighty-eight’. It was first used 
in action in 1944 and by the end of the war it was 
in service in large numbers, not only in Europe 
but also in the Far East. It was used in the 
spectacular dash of Soviet armour across Japanese- 
held Manchuria where some armoured units were 
reputed to have covered 700 miles in five days. 
After the war the T34/85 became the standard 
medium tank of the Soviet Army, replacing the 
remaining T34, and then also of the other armies 
of the Soviet bloc. It was the tank with which the 
North Koreans played havoc in the opening stages 
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of the Korean War in 1950; it was later used in 
Korea by the Chinese ‘volunteers’ and it was still 
in use with the armoured formations of the Soviet 
striking force in Eastern Germany during the 
rising there in 1953. 

In the meantime, however, a new medium tank 
had been developed, the T54. This was preceded 
by the T44, which was very similar to the T34/85 
and which does not appear to have been produced 
in large numbers. The T54 came into large scale 
service in about 1955 and was used in numbers 
when the Soviet armoured formations moved in 
to crush the uprising in Hungary in 1956. It is 
a derivative of the T34/85 but it has a long 
100 mm. gun and a much better profiled turret; 
it has also dispensed with the long-pitch track and 
the method of driving the track through track 
guide horns on alternate track plates, which 
Christie introduced and which the Russians 
religiously followed from the earliest B.T. down 
to and including the T44. So far as this type of 
track and track drive is concerned, it is interesting 
to note that it was abandoned by the US Army 
Ordnance in the Christie-type T4 medium tank 
of 1933 and when the Christie-type suspension 
was adopted for the early British cruiser tanks in 
1937 this type of track also failed to survive 
beyond the prototype of the Al3 cruiser. 

The T54 weighs about 36 tons and is therefore 
less thickly armoured than the heavier Centurion 
or Patton. But, because it is lighter it also is more 
mobile. Like all the other Soviet medium and 
heavy tanks it is diesel-powered and there can be 
no better testimony of the resulting advantages 
than the fact that British and American tanks are 
now reverting to diesel engines after several years 
of undue concentration on gasoline engines. 

The heavy Soviet tank is still the 122 mm. gun 
JS and its improved version, the T10. The JS 
first appeared in action in the spring of 1944 and 
its original version was still in use with the Soviet 
forces in Eastern Germany in 1953. However, even 
before the Second World War ended the original 
models were being replaced by the JS3 whose 
turret and hull had a much improved ballistic 
shape. This has since become the standard Soviet 
heavy tank, which combines a powerful gun with 
the relatively low weight of 46 tons and a low 
silhouette. Because of its relatively small size it is 
cramped and its ammunition stowage is limited 
but, for all that, it is a formidable vehicle. Indeed, 
because of the tardiness of the Western countries 
in developing heavy gun taaks it was still the most 
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powerful tank in service anywhere in the world 
during the mid-50s. Since then, from about 1957 
onwards, it has been followed by the T10 which 
is essentially a JS3 with a lengthened chassis and 
such design refinements as a bore evacuator on 
its gun tube — a device which first appeared on the 
US Patton in 1949 but which is still not used on 
the T54. 

No major new developments have appeared 
among the SU assault guns, or turretless tanks, 
which seem on the wane. Since the end of the 
Second World War the SU85, a turretless T34 
medium tank with a long 85 mm. gun, has been 
replaced by the SU100, which is armed with a 
100 mm. gun but which is otherwise very similar 
and which was first used in action in 1944. Next 
to the JS tanks, the SU100 had been the main 
anti-tank vehicle in the tank and mechanized 
division but since the introduction of the T54 its 
relative importance has greatly diminished. 
Another assault gun used in quantity had been 
the JSU152, which consisted of a 152 mm. gun- 
howitzer on a turretless JS chassis. The original 
model was used in action as early as 1943 and the 
JSU152 was still prominent during the 1956 
Hungarian rising. Together with its companion 
vehicle, the JSU122 which is armed with the same 
gun as the JS heavy tanks, it clearly illustrated 
the effort devoted to provide Soviet armour with 
the heaviest possible gun-power. 


Amphibious Developments 


One of the significant new developments is the 
PT76 amphibious tank, which was introduced 
into service around 1955 and which illustrates a 
revival of interest in Russia in amphibious 
armoured vehicles. The PT76 is armed with a 
relatively short barrelled 76 mm. gun and is 
essentially a reconnaissance vehicle but its ability 
to cross inland waters is useful not only for 
reconnaissance but also for rapid exploitation 
when enemy resistance is light. 

The chassis of the PT76 is also used for another 
important new development, the BTR50 amphibi- 
ous armoured personnel carrier. This vehicle fills 
a long standing need of the Soviet armoured 
formations for a tracked armoured personnel 
carrier for their infantry component and further 
increases their effectiveness. Until its appearance 
in 1957, the infantry of the Soviet armoured 
formations only had the wheeled BTR152, which 
is essentially an armoured 6 x 6 truck. Even this 





was a post-war development for in 1945 Soviet 
armoured formations had their infantrymen ride 
on tanks or in ordinary trucks. Now, however, the 
BTRI152 has not only been issued on a large scale 
to the armoured formations but also to the 
motorized rifle divisions. But it is interesting to 
note that in spite of their possession of armoured 
carriers Soviet units still practice their riflemen 
riding on tanks, eight or so men to a T54. 


Yet another interesting development is the 
appearance of light 57 mm. self-propelled airborne 
anti-tank guns, the ASU57. This shows that the 
Soviet Army has not ignored the great potential 
advantage of armoured vehicles in airborne 
operations and that alone it has taken a positive 
step towards securing it. The ASU57, with its 
small-calibre high-velocity gun may not be a 
perfect vehicle but at least it represents a definite 
attempt to increase the effectiveness of the air- 
borne forces which the Soviet Army has expanded 
greatly in parallel with the armoured forces. At 
the beginning of 1945, when the Second World 
War was drawing to a close, the Soviet Army 
appears to have had no airborne divisions as such 
but by 1952 there were five; by 1955 there were 
at least seven and in 1958 there were already 
nine or ten. 


The above examples illustrate the essentially 
practical and sound Soviet approach to armoured 
vehicles. It may have lacked finesse but was 
probably all the more successful for it and in the 
really important matters, such as the gun-power 
of their tanks, the Russians have never been 
behind. At the same time, they have managed to 
resist the temptation to overload their tanks with 
protective armour or over-elaborate their designs, 
thereby developing tanks which are not only well- 
armed but also mobile and robust. 


In addition, Soviet tanks are unquestionably 
numerous. A recent survey published by the 


Institute for Strategic Studies in London, England, 
estimated that the total Soviet tank strength 
amounted to 35,000 of which 20,000 were front- 
line tanks. Other estimates put the Soviet tank 
strength even higher. As early as 1949, on the eve 
of the Korean invasion, some American sources 
already put it at 40,000 and in 1959 the Com- 
mander of the Seventh United States Army in 
Europe gave a figure of 70,000 tanks while in 
1953 the Official Bulletin of the Federal German 
Government put the total Soviet tank strength at 
60,000. 

Estimates of this kind are notoriously unreliable 
but the figures are credible. In 1941, when the 
Soviet industrial capacity was much lower than 
it is now, the Soviet Army already possessed a total 
of some 20,000 tanks and there can be no doubt 
about the numerical strength of its armour which 
in this respect has led the rest of the world since 
the mid-30s. 

Apart from the commendable features of their 
tanks and their obvious number, the most signifi- 
cant point about the Soviet armoured forces is 
the important position which they have occupied 
for many years. Ever since the lesson administered 
to it by the German panzer forces, the Soviet Army 
has paid great attention to its own armoured 
formations improving them by sound organization 
and new equipment. Thus, by consistent effort 
and by being alive to the full potentialities of 
armoured forces, the Soviet Army has evolved a 
formidable mobile striking force which could be 
used in the presence on the battlefield of tactical 
nuclear weapons, as well as without them. 

The consistent support which the Soviet 
armoured forces appear to have received contrasts 
sharply with the vicissitudes of armour elsewhere. 
If its policy is really as consistent as it appears 
then it reflects great credit on the Soviet High 
Command and its attitude is a clear indication of 
the continued importance of armour in general. 
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The Debate 
In Germany 


I. The Government 


View 
FRANZ JOSEF STRAUSS 


From Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
13 May 1961! 


This article, an interview with Herr Strauss by the 
distinguished German military commentator, Adelbert 
Weinstein, illustrates the resistance that is being 
offered by the German government to the attempts of the 
Kennedy Administration to revise the NATO concept 
of European defence with greater emphasis on 
conventional and less on atomic weapons. 

(By permission of Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung.) 


ERR Strauss, the Defence Minister, told the 

Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung that even a war 
with conventional weapons was unthinkable, as 
far as Central Europe was concerned. The Federal 
Government, he said, adhered to the policy of 
deterrence. As Defence Minister he felt it to be his 
duty to do all he could to ensure that the credi- 
bility of this strategic conception was not further 
impaired. In a democratic state such as_ the 
Federal Republic, any hints of uncertainty 
whether all the allied States were determinedly 
pursuing this military policy might well weaken 
the will to resist. This would present a potential 
enemy with the means of exerting political 
pressure. If the deterrent were suddenly declared 
ineffective many citizens of the Federal Republic 
itself would question the political wisdom of their 
responsible leaders. As an active politician, he 
seemed to sense that both the conservative 
constitutional element in the provinces and large 
numbers of the urban population, which was open 
to varied outside influences, were quite ready to 
accept the financial and personal sacrifices 
involved in defence. Nevertheless they all felt that 
the sole justification of armaments was the pre- 
vention of war. 
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Herr Strauss thought therefore that he ought to 
draw attention to the dangers of too theoretical a 
treatment of our strategic problems. Until now, 
the American conception too had been unmistak- 
able. All politico-military thinking had been 
dominated by the idea of the deterrent. Analysts 
of modern war, however, were now engaged in 
evolving an alternative to the strategy of deter- 
rence. He sympathised with the Americans if in 
their capacity as a world power they wanted to 
raise the so-called ‘atomic threshold’, if, according 
to the new theories, this would lessen the risks of 
world-wide nuclear conflict. The call for an 
increase in the number of conventional divisions 
was also justified. Tensions in Africa and Asia 
could not be resolved by means of a ‘big stick’ 
policy. But if the United States were to act as a 
NATO partner, she would need to adapt her 
strategic ideas to the peculiar geographical and 
psychological situation in Central Europe. The 
raising of the ‘atomic threshold’ and the unilateral 
strengthening of conventional armaments would 
most probably have exactly the opposite effect 
from what was intended as far as the other NATO 
partners were concerned. 


‘Atomic Threshold’ 


The more the Americans strengthen and 
concentrate on atomic preparedness in Central 
Europe, the higher that is the ‘atomic threshold’* 
among the whole NaTo alliance is raised, the more 
unlikely will be the need for the retaliatory blow. 
But if the West decided unilaterally to rely solely 
on conventional divisions, another conventional 
war even in Europe would seem possible. 

The Defence Minister admitted that the West’s 
conventional strength would hardly enable it to 
rely solely on conventional forces. But we would 
supply the Russians with propaganda material if 
the Atlantic Alliance in Europe initiated a 
military policy which looked like acknowledging 
conventional war as a means of implementing its 
overall policy. This would only worsen the 
political situation. The whole policy of the 
alliance would be cast into the melting pot. From 
the military and political point of view the only 





* Herr Strauss here employs the term ‘atomic threshold’ 
in a contrary sense to that in which it is normally used 
and in which he himself uses it in the preceding paragraph. 
The higher the ‘atomic threshold’ the greater intensity of 
combat or aggression at which it becomes necessary for 
the defending forces to introduce tactical or longer range 
atomic weapons into the battle.—Ed. 








logical policy for Central Europe remains a policy 
of deterrence, making provision for balanced 
armament. The problem was to find the ideal 
balance of atomic and conventional weapons or 
we should never emerge from the dilemma of ‘all 
or nothing’ and the western world would lose its 
political flexibility for ever. 


Herr Strauss stated that in his opinion the 
Federal Republic could not increase the size of her 
conventional forces. For political reasons alone, 
she must adhere strictly to Plan MC70, in accord- 
ance with which she had been called upon to 
contribute twelve divisions. These divisions will be 
at NATO’s disposal in the near future for deterrent 
purposes. Furthermore, from the technical military 
point of view he would not want to be responsible 
for again arousing uneasiness in the armed forces 
of the Republic. The politicians in office had 
promised the generals that once these forces had 
been raised, they would be given a chance to 
improve their quality. It was more to the point to 
recommend that NATO implement Plan MC70 
and improve the quality of the divisions of all 
member states. Once the agreed target had been 
reached, the demand should be not for more, but 
for better, divisions. 


Implicit in this was recognition of the fact that 
these divisions should be self-contained, each 
equipped with the whole spectrum of modern 
arms. Graduated deterrents begin at divisional 
level. The American Seventh Army was organized 
on this principle. But the German divisions at 
present were by no means so balanced in their 
armaments, in modern terms. A fair description 
would be that they were equipped with 92 per 
cent conventional arms and 8 per cent multi- 
purpose weapons. The equipment of the German 
divisions with multi-purpose weapons was pro- 
ceeding very slowly. 


Furthermore, it was essential that some guaran- 
tee, binding upon all NATO units, should be 
worked out regarding the employment of atomic 
weapons. The creation of a sort of Atomic General 
Staff, a second institution with an independent 
existence at all command levels, and side by side 
with existing staffs, is regarded by German 
leaders, political and military, as impracticable. 
The implementation of such an idea would mean 
that the tactical atomic weapons would in fact be 
taken away from army units. The division — as a 
well-balanced deterrent unit — would then cease to 
exist. On this single but very fundamental issue 


he found himself at variance with Professor Henry 

With the purchase of Pershing rockets, advantage 
had been taken of a very fair American offer. The 
contract was for two Pershing units and the cost 
was approximately 450-500 million dollars. One 
missile force equipped with Pershing weapons 
would be attached to Air Group North and the 
other to Air Group South. It was a ‘Bundeswehr’ 
weapon and would never be placed under the 
command of divisional or corps commanders. The 
order to use the Pershing rockets would be the 
prerogative of Atlantic Headquarters. Their high 
mobility, their simplicity and the fact that they 
could be carried in aircraft gave these rockets the 
characteristics of typical deterrent weapons. As 
ballistic rockets, they could not at once be shot 
down by the enemy. The Pershing had been pre- 
ferred to the Mace because the latter was the 
ultimate development of a certain weapon 
family, while the Pershing was an outstanding 
further development of the Redstone. One had 
bought a weapon with a future. Its effective range, 
admittedly, was slightly less than that of the Mace, 
but this was counter-balanced by its mobility. 
Pershing rockets would be issued to the German 
Air Force because they were capable of reaching 
targets, allocated to the tactical air fleets. 


Support for NATO as ‘Atomic Power’ 


Regarding the question of NATO as the ‘Fourth 
Atomic Power’, he had come to the conclusion 
that this should not be given precedence over the 
other tasks of the Atlantic Alliance. He admitted 
that a juridical problem had been raised. NATO 
itself was not an organization like a state with its 
own sovereignty; and this rendered more difficult 
its elevation to the status of an atomic power. In 
supporting the demand for a fourth atomic power 
he had only wanted to assist the American 
politicians as a loyal partner. It was sometimes 
forgotten that this issue had been raised by the 
Americans. Macmillan’s atomic policy could now 
point to a way out. 

The Defence Minister attached great importance 
to his impending talks with the British Defence 
Minister.* For one thing, they could lead to 
financially interesting results for Great Britain. 
The Federal Republic still felt that its geographical 
position prohibited the building-up of an arma- 





* These talks took place in London on May 23-24—Ed. 
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ment industry. Secondly the talks were valuable 
as an important meeting between NATO partners. 
This was not a case of bilateral but rather of 
Atlantic contacts. One of the objects was to bring 
fundamental strategic concepts into harmony. 
Plan MC70 had, of course, indicated the general 
line to be pursued, but it was always imperative 
to analyse a changed situation. Only a common 
doctrine would pave the way for an appropriate 
allocation of the tasks of research and manufacture. 


Baltic Command 


Finally, Herr Strauss expressed the hope that 
Denmark would soon make known her proposals 
regarding the creation of a joint Baltic Command. 
He did not believe that the views of the two 
countries differed greatly. The Germans, too, 
thought it of particular importance that the 
defence of the exits from the Baltic should not be 
the responsibility of a staff made up of two 
nationalities. In the Baltic, both Danes and 
Germans wished to see an Atlantic staff in com- 
mand. There would, of course, have to be a 
rational distribution of command and senior 
appointments between Danes and Germans. 
There should also be an appropriate number of 
American, Norwegian and British officers. At 
Fontainebleau, as German Defence Minister he 
had had no easy task, vis-a-vis NATO Headquarters 
and Atlantic Command, Central Europe when, 
during the creation of the Baltic Command and 
its terms of reference, he had given precedence to 
political considerations over military require- 
ments. In Copenhagen he would be deprived of 
his best argument if a solution was not found 
which would be acceptable, politically and 
militarily, to Denmark, to Germany and to 
General Norstad. 
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[I. The Opposition 
View 
HELMUT SCHMIDT 


This contribution — presenting views very different 
from Herr Strauss — is extracted from the conclusions 
of Helmut Schmidt’s recent book, Verteidigung oder 
Vergeltung (Defence or Retaliation) which is 
reviewed on page 198. He argues that Europe, and 
Germany especially, can only avoid destruction if 
conventional forces are increased to deter any 
conventional attack. Herr Schmidt is one of the 
principal spokesmen on defence questions of the Social 
Democratic Party. 

(By permission of the publishers, Seewald-Verlag : 
Stuttgart) 


| eemanagy Is A traditional factor in defensive 
strategy. Deterrence is not identical with 
retaliation; it means generally threatening a 
potential aggressor with an intolerable risk. The 
principle of deterrence can fail if the aggressor 
holds that the threatened risk is acceptable, 
whether by error or by correct appraisal; or when 
the aggressor is not convinced that the opponent 
has the will or the capability to carry out his 
threat; or when no other course of action remains 
open to the aggressor; or when the aggressor does 
not make his decision as the result of a rational 
evaluation of the situation. The principle of 
deterrence can also fail if the defender is mistaken 
over the degree to which the threatened risk is 
unbearable to the aggressor. Protection of the 
allied nations of Europe from the outbreak of a 
war can be achieved if a potential attacker is 
deterred by the creation of risks which would in 
his judgment outweigh the benefits to be gained 
by his attack. 

In the long run, the threat of weapons is 
effective only if there is no doubt on either side 
that they will in fact be used for defence if neces- 
sary. Therefore military strategies drawn up in 
peacetime for their deterrent effect, and threatened 
as such, must be completely congruent with 
strategies to be used in an actual defence opera- 
tion. Any gap between the damage which is 
merely threatened, and that which is actually to 
be carried out, can induce a potential aggressor 
to act: 
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The deterring factor which until now has been 
the most important, the threat of massive retalia- 
tion by the U S Strategic Air Command, inevitably 
loses significance with the approach of a stable 
nuclear balance between the world powers. The 
threat of thermo-nuclear destruction against a 
world power of strategic nuclear capacity is not an 
effective deterrent against any aggression except 
a total one, because of the risk to the defender’s 
mere existence which is bound up with realisation 
of the threat. The actual use of thermo-nuclear 
retaliation in reply to limited or even non-nuclear 
aggression proves itself to be irresponsible; the 
threat of it therefore loses credibility and leads to 
self-deception by the defender as to his own 
security against such aggression. Retaliatory 
nuclear destruction with strategic weapons can in 
the future be inflicted on another nuclear power 
with strategic capacity only when the latter 
commits aggression with such weapons. Only 
against a power with such intentions can the 
threat of nuclear retaliation have lasting credi- 
bility and deterrent effect. Therefore the West 
needs a strategic nuclear force which is largely 
immune to damage (that is, hard), solely to deter 
aggression of this type. The era of unlimited 
effectiveness is rapidly approaching its end as far 
as the nuclear retaliation threat in other cases is 
concerned. As the time draws nearer when the 
Western strategic force will be confined to the 
above-mentioned single purpose, the probability 
of a total nuclear war between East and West 
decreases; at the same time, however, the deterrent 
effect which was previously gained by the threat 
of nuclear destruction against smaller-scale aggres- 
sion will be reduced. 


Fallacy of Nuclear Deterrence 


Continued maintenance of the general conception 
of strategic nuclear retaliation is foolish. Anyone 
who fails to understand that the threat of nuclear 
destruction is a deterrent against certain definite 
forms of aggression only, lays Europe open to 
subjection or destruction. The theory of the 
inevitability of nuclear defence is fatally wrong. 

It is highly probable that a conflict could 
increase and accelerate in intensity, ending in the 
use of the most powerful weapons and the related 
risk of the defender’s own thermo-nuclear destruc- 
tion. Therefore the threat to use limited, or tactical, 
nuclear weapons against a nuclear-armed world 
power is no longer entirely credible in so far as it 
is meant to deter the latter from committing non- 


nuclear, or conventional, aggression. Defence with 
limited use of nuclear weapons will in the end 
serve as a serious threat only against aggression in 
which a similar use of weapons is intended. For 
the sole purpose of deterring aggression of this 
type, NATO therefore needs in Europe an adequate 
number of tactical nuclear weapons. 

Defence against a non-nuclear aggression in 
Europe with the aid of tactical nuclear weapons, 
even in the unlikely event of both sides keeping 
within bounds avoiding the upward acceleration 
of weapons, would most probably mean extensive 
destruction in Germany. 

In the interest of maintaining the substance of 
Europe and particularly of Germany, NATO must 
therefore have troops and weapons on a scale 
adequate enough to make non-nuclear aggression 
appear hopeless, and sufficient in an emergency 
to force one of two courses on the aggressor — to 
halt or to extend the conflict. 

Conventional defence of Europe against non- 
nuclear aggression, and therefore a conventional 
deterrent, is possible. Setting up the necessary 
deterrent and defence structure of NATO requires 
penetrating analysis by participating govern- 
ments, by NATO and by the military staff of both; 
it requires political decisions with their correspond- 
ing financial and legislative consequences as well 
as corresponding directives to military staffs. The 
change-over to the necessary defence structure 
will take several years, and this period will be 
accompanied by risks in foreign policy. But if 
because of these risks the change is not made, we 
can be certain that towards the end of the ’sixties 
Europe will not be able to defend itself against 
non-nuclear aggression at all. So those who think 
that it is not possible or not worth while to limit 
military conflicts to conventional weapons must 
not be allowed to exercise any influence on the 
strategy of NATO. 

In the present circumstances, to defend Europe 
in a conflict with conventional weapons, NATO 
needs: 

(a) some 30 divisions with exclusively conventional 
weapons for the central European sector; 

(6) small, highly manoeuvrable conventional 
action groups (or ‘fire brigade’) ; 

(c) preparation for larger reserves; 

(d) modernized arms and equipment of consider- 
ably better quality; 

(e) joint planning of development, production, 
supply and logistics; 

(f) integration of air defence. 
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Conventional forces which are intended to 
defend Europe against non-nuclear aggression or 
as a deterrent against such aggression must in 
future be kept strictly apart from nuclear forces 
intended to combat or deter nuclear aggression. 
Any possibility of a conventional conflict turning 
into a nuclear one only because of NATO’s structure 
and strategy must be carefully excluded by means 
of appropriate provisions in political and military 
planning. 

The overall defence structure of the West must 
in future be adequate enough to present an 
intolerable risk to a potential aggressor in all types 
of conflict. Conventional forces on land, on sea 
and in the air make the first encounter; they must 
be capable of operating without nuclear support. 
A special force armed with tactical nuclear 
weapons, the ‘second encounter’ is needed for 
defence with limited nuclear firepower, and it 
must be capable of working together operationally 
with ‘first encounter’ units if nuclear defence is 
needed. 

Far-reaching division of labour is necessary 
among the European members of NATO for the 
sake of higher efficiency and to shorten the period 
of transition. The task of perfecting and maintain- 
ing an effective strategic nuclear force should be 
left to the United States. The task of releasing 
troops armed with tactical nuclear weapons from 
the existing ‘Shield’ forces and their formation 
into a separately organized tactical nuclear force 
should be entrusted to those states which have 
already made considerable investments in this 
field and have created such units. 

The creation of new independent nuclear 
(tactical as well as strategical) forces in the control 
of individual NATO countries would endanger the 
consistency and the cohesion of the alliance. The 
distribution of control over nuclear weapons 
among additional governments increases the 
probability of a nuclear catastrophe with mathe- 
matical certainty. In present-day conditions, 
transferring control over nuclear weapons to the 
German government would contribute consider- 
ably to fears which already exist. NATO must make 
every conceivable effort to oppose the spreading 
process. If contrary views on the part of individual 
member states cannot be changed in any other 
way, joint and integrated participation by other 
member states in strategic and tactical nuclear 
forces would appear to be the lesser evil. And yet 
NATO does not by any means need extra nuclear 
weapons to defend Europe—it needs more 
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soldiers, tanks and conventional weapons in 
general. 

Any strategic nuclear forces, as well as a special 
tactical nuclear force of NATO, would require 
special political leadership and control. So far 
there are no convincing suggestions for solving this 
problem; it is, however, a problem of extreme 
urgency and greatest significance, that must be 
analysed much more thoroughly than has been 
done in Europe until now, so that the NATO 
Council can come to a well-founded political 
decision. It might be appropriate if the political 
leadership and control of both were placed under 
the command of the American President and — in 
an emergency — of a joint command subordinate 
to him. 


NATO Must Aim for Stability 


The supreme aim of all efforts made by NATO 
and its members in the military sphere must be 
the achievement of a stable balance of power. 
Arms control and limitation as well as inspection 
are suitable means of achieving greater stability. 
Agreed limitation of arms presumes an approach 
towards balance at all levels of weapons and 
troops on both sides. So long as NATO has to rely 
largely on nuclear weapons, while the Soviet led 
military bloc has great numerical superiority in 
conventional forces, it is not very probable that 
far-reaching agreements will be achieved. 

However, there is intense interest in both world 
powers and all over the rest of the world in a 
speedy and final ban on nuclear tests. Such an 
agreement could prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons to other governments. An agreed halt to 
tests does not presume a general balance at all 
levels. It is therefore more pressing than other 
disarmament problems. If it is not brought about, 
with the participation of all countries concerned, 
a considerable deterioration in the strategic 
nuclear situation of the world will probably set in 
within a few years; such a deterioration could 
force new and unwanted decisions on NATO and 
its member states. 

In the western world the problems of armament 
limitation and control, and inspection as a safe- 
guard against surprise attack, have been so far 
scientifically investigated less than have the 
problems of deterrence and defence; results of 
analyses which have so far been made on dis- 
armament and arms control have been kept more 
secret than those on defence. But deterrence and 








defence on the one hand and disarmament and 
control on the other are only different aspects of 
the same complex set of questions; the two sides 
of the coin. If better results are to be obtained, 
much more comprehensive information and 
greater use of scientific research methods are 
indispensable. The Federal Republic has. also to 
contribute to this. 


The Federal Republic has in particular an 
urgent interest in careful examination of any such 
possibility of limited regional disarmament, control 
or inspection, which would offer a prospect of 
easing the political situation in central Europe 
without endangering the military balance of 
forces and its stabilizing. 


In the present state of the world and of Europe, 
there is hardly anybody who depends more on 
NATO’s protection than Berlin and with it the 
Federal Republic of Germany. For this reason 
Germany should be the last to pursue political or 
military intentions which could impair the power 
to deter and defend of the alliance; on the 
contrary, she must oppose such intentions. In this 
connection Germany has to realize that many of 
her allies still do not place full or finally estab- 


lished confidence in her, and that many regard 
legitimate German claims arising from the 
partition of the country as a threat to peace. So 
the Federal Republic must neither give the 
impression that she will in her defence prepara- 
tions go farther than the NATO Council’s decisions, 
nor must she give rise to any suspicion that she is 
toying with the thought of a policy that would 
make her independent of Nato. Political forces 
in the Federal Republic must not endanger 
confidence in the country’s loyalty to NATO 
either by setting exaggerated armament aims or 
by demanding a reduction in Germany’s commit- 
ments to the alliance. The size, equipment and 
training of the West German armed forces must 
fit the needs of NATO. 

Closing of the missile gap by the United States 
and the reform of NATO’s defence structure which 
has been demanded above will take two or three 
years. It is probable that the Soviet leadership 
will exploit this period with new foreign policy 
offensives. The greatest possible unanimity is 
therefore to be desired in NATO, and enough 
solidarity to ensure a national existence is to be 
demanded from all political forces within the 
Federal Republic. 





DEFINITIONS 


Deterrence — A national policy or position aimed at limiting an adver- 
sary’s freedom to choose among hostile moves he has the capability of 
making, by threatening counteraction. Moves and countermoves in 
question are usually military. The countermoves may include local 
defensive as well as retaliatory action. 

Counter-deterrence — The neutralization of an adversary’s ability to 
deter certain action which one might wish to take. The policy of neutraliz- 
ing and aversary’s policy of deterrence. 

Denial Deterrence — The deterrent qualities and effect of forces whose 
function is to contest the control of territory and population — to deny the 
enemy his territorial objectives. 

Extended Deterrence — The policy of threatening nuclear retaliation 
for aggression against allies, and not just against the homeland of the 
power having or declaring the policy. 

Graduated Deterrence — A policy aimed at preventing aggression by 
threatening retaliation ‘graduated to’ or ‘measured’ by the offence, 
generally applied to the deterrent threat of nuclear retaliation, especially 
with ‘tactical’ weapons, in case of aggression. 

Mutual Deterrence — The situation that obtains between two nuclear 
powers when each is deterred from attacking the other (i.e. launching a 
first strike) because the damage expected to result from the victim’s 
retaliation (second strike) would be unacceptable; usually thought of as 
applying only to attacks upon the homelands of the opponents, but 
sometimes extended to important interests and commitments outside the 
homelands. 


(These definitions are part of an exercise in strategic lexicography offered by the Institute of Defence 
Analysis in Washington.) 
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Australia’s 
Defence 
Enigma 


From Orbis 
Winter 196! 


The writer, who teaches political science at 
Pennsylvania State University, examines in detail 
Australian defence commitments in Malaya and 
Singapore and suggests that political changes in South 
East Asia should cause Australia and her allies to 
re-appraise their strategic planning in the area. 

(By permission of Orbis.) 


N THE CALCULATIONS of the great world powers, 

Malaya and Singapore are not focal points of 
diplomatic and military concern. As seen from 
Australia, however, they are pivotal factors in the 
security of the broad Southeast Asian region and, 
therefore, in the security of the Australian 
Commonwealth itself. Australia, by dint of her 
Western origin and her geographical location on 
the fringe of Asia, is in a unique position among 
nations in the Free World’s alliance systems. Still, 
her relations with and defence policies toward 
Malaya and Singapore bear elements whose 
significance transcends the immediate compass of 
Australia’s security. More broadly, they sympto- 
mize the deepening dilemma of Free World 
strategy in an era when incipient nationalist 
forces, whiplashed by Communism’s conflict 
managers, are threatening to engulf the West’s 
vital forward positions along the periphery of the 
Sino-Soviet land mass. 

Australia, in her search for security, has long 
kept a watchful eye on developments in Asia. The 
events of the Second World War convinced 
Australians that the key to their security lay in 
Southeast Asia, the logical base of operations for 
enemies who might wish to imperil Australia’s 
lines of transport and communications or to 
invade her. The Japanese struck down through 
the Malay Peninsula and inflicted a heavy toll 
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upon its British Commonwealth defenders, among 
them thousands of Australians. They overran 
Indonesia, and were not halted until they had 
reached Milne Bay on the island of New Guinea, 
the northern gateway to Australia. In the post-war 
era new complications arose. In Southeast Asia 
the surging tide of nationalism battered the 
ramparts of the old colonial regimes. In its wake 
came Communism, endeavouring to exploit the 
prevalent tensions and weaknesses of the area by 
both direct and surreptitious methods. 

Although they may argue over the method to 
be used, Australians are agreed that order and 
stability in Southeast Asia are indispensable to 
their own security. The task of fashioning security 
policies in line with this objective has fallen to the 
Liberal-Country Party coalition of Robert G. 
Menzies, whose government has held office 
continuously since December 1949. In essence, the 
defence formula adopted has been that so long as 
Southeast Asia remains in friendly hands, defence 
in depth is provided for Australia, precluding any 
direct threat to her security except that of sub- 
marine attacks and mine laying operations. 

In order to meet this defence need, Australia in 
concert with her allies must protect her Southeast 
Asian outer defence perimeter. The Liberal 
Government has concluded that, although the 
nuclear deterrent has made total war unlikely as 
a deliberate act of policy, ‘limited’ and brushfire 
wars on the order of Korea, Indo-China, and the 
recent flare-up in Laos—conflicts fought by 
conventional weapons — are an ever-present danger 
in unstable regions such as Southeast Asia. 
Australia, argue her defence experts, must thwart 
all new intrusions of Communism in Southeast 
Asia: ‘World peace will not be achieved by a 
series of retreats’, contended External Affairs 
Minister Richard G. Casey. ‘Withdrawal at one 
point does not even buy time. Another crisis will 
follow at another point of tension. Communism is 
essentially an offensive and militant movement. 
It is always probing and attacking. There is no 
hope of satisfying Communist aims by anything 
short of complete surrender on our part.’ 


ANZUS and SEATO 


The Menzies Government has cast its policies 
with the realization that Australia cannot under- 
take the defence of Southeast Asia alone — that 
help and pledges for concerted action from other 
sources, especially the United States, were a sine 
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qua non. Since coming to power, the Liberals have 
steered Australia into two Asian-Pacific security 
pacts, both of which include American member- 
ship. But the first of these, aANzus, includes 
neither European powers with Eastern interests 
nor any Asian states; it is essentially a Pacific 
rather than a Southeast Asian mutual assistance 
treaty. Then, on the heels of the Indo-Chinese 
crisis in 1954, the Manila Pact (szEaTo) was 
signed. Yet, after half a dozen years of existence, 
SEATO still rests on somewhat uncertain founda- 
tions. The pact’s raison d’etre is the preservation of 
Southeast Asian security; yet, only three Asian 
states —- Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philippines — 
belong to it. Pakistan is not, properly speaking, 
within Southeast Asia, and may have joined the 
pact more with a view toward improving her 
position vis-a-vis India than for reasons of Free 
World solidarity in Asia. The Philippines are at 
the opposite, eastern extremity of Southeast Asia, 
and are not geographically linked to the Asian 
mainland. Most of the key nations of South and 
Southeast Asia either have refused to associate 
themselves with the pact or, as in the case of the 
three Indo-Chinese states, are barred from doing 
so under the terms of the Geneva Agreement. 

Those governments which have subscribed to 
sEATO have failed signally in the task of construct- 
ing a standing military force on NATO’s pattern. 
The United States opposed a standing force at 
SEATO’s inception; it reaffirmed this stand at the 
sEATO Council meetings in Wellington in April 
1959. Washington apparently considers the 
Seventh Fleet and American forces in Japan and 
Okinawa sufficient deterrents against aggression 
in Southeast Asia. Consequently, the military side 
of sEATO-—the basic multilateral defence system 
for the area — consists of little more than a set of 
conferences, exchanges of plans and ideas, and 
occasional, poorly attended naval exercises. The 
net effect of this situation has been that, while 
Australia has sought an anti-Communist defence 
line in Southeast Asia, there has been almost no 
place where such a line could be formed, and few 
nations interested in manning it. 

The exceptions to this rule are Malaya and 
Singapore. Australians consider the internal 
stability and military security of Malaya and 
Singapore as pre-requisites to the ‘forward’ defence 
policy to which the Commonwealth has com- 
mitted itself. They recall the pattern of Japanese 
military operations in Southeast Asia, and fear 
that a new aggressor may take the same path. 


The Kra Isthmus, a narrow strip on the Malayan 
Peninsula where Malaya and Thailand meet, 
seems to offer a natural defence line against any 
sweep from the north. Britain maintains naval and 
air bases in Singapore which complement and 
support Malaya’s own defence — bases which are 
deemed particularly crucial in view of the erosion 
of British power in the Indian Ocean area. From 
an economic standpoint, Malaya’s rubber and tin 
resources are of inestimable value to the Free 
World’s strength. Singapore, moreover, is the hub 
of trade and communication ties with Britain, 
Western Europe and Southeast Asia itself. For 
these and other reasons, Australia has undertaken 
a heavy commitment to protect these territories. 


Increased Investment 


Concern for the area’s safety was heightened in 
the late 1940s by the activities of Malayan Com- 
munist guerrillas, most of them of Chinese 
extraction. It was accentuated even more by the 
consolidation of Communism in China, by the 
Communist attack in Korea, and then by the 
Indo-Chinese emergency, which seemed to signal 
the crest of the Communist tide in Southeast Asia. 
Before its fall from office late in 1949, the Aus- 
tralian Labour Government had met certain 
British requests for arms and munitions and, 
together with British and New Zealand authorities, 
had begun systematic defence planning for the 
region. In 1950 the Liberals committed several 
squadrons of Australian aircraft for service 
against the terrorists, and in the succeeding years 
tightened military liaison with British Common- 
wealth allies. Following the turbulence in Indo- 
China and on the eve of sEATO’s creation, Prime 
Minister Menzies declared his Government’s 
intention to accept direct military obligations in 
Southeast Asia. On April | of 1955, he announced 
that Australian troops were to be assigned to 
Malaya. Ground forces consisting of an infantry 
battalion and supporting units were to be sup- 
plemented by several warships and two fighter 
squadrons, a bomber squadron, and an airfield 
construction squadron. 

The troops were to serve a double function. The 
first was to help conduct anti-terrorist operations 
and thereby guarantee the orderly political and 
economic development of Malaya. In the long 
run, however, these operations were considered 
secondary to the task of contributing to a British 
Commonwealth Strategic Reserve for the defence 
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of Malaya and Singapore, and for action wherever 
else required in the general Southeast Asian 
region. Although Canberra’s contribution to a 
joint Australian-New Zealand-British force in 
Malaya was not a formal act under the Manila 
Pact, it was approved warmly by both Washington 
and the szEAtTo Council as an important move 
toward the shoring up of Southeast Asian defences. 
Indeed, the Australian government deemed its 
decision an integral contribution to both Malaya 
as such and to the Manila Pact as a whole: “They 
are not to be regarded as exclusive matters. They 
are not to be treated as some evidence that the 
defence of Malaya is important, but that the 
defence of a country like Thailand is not. But 
unless we (the anti-Communist powers) achieve 
strength somewhere while we can, we may end up 
having inadequate strength everywhere.’ 

When Australia’s decision was made, Malaya 
was not an independent nation, and her foreign 
and defence policies were under British manage- 
ment. But since August of 1957, Malaya has 
enjoyed formal nationhood. This fact has already 
restricted the potential mobility of the British 
Commonwealth forces stationed there, and may 
lead to even more drastic changes in the near 
future. In short, Australia must review her military 
commitment in Malaya; she cannot but face the 
possibility that her defence-in-depth doctrine may 
be rendered untenable. 


Malayan Independence 


Malaya’s accession to independence meant that 
special understandings had to be reached regarding 
the continued deployment of the Strategic 
Reserve in the Malayan Peninsula. To this end, 
the terms of an Anglo-Malayan treaty of mutual 
defence were published in September 1957. 
Although Australia and New Zealand were not 
direct parties to the agreement, they could, and in 
fact did, adhere to its terms. Britain and Malaya 
promised to co-operate in matters of Malayan 
external defence and in meeting an attack or the 
threat of an attack on Malaya. The British 
Commonwealth Strategic Reserve was to be main- 
tained in Malaya and, subject to conditions laid 
down by the Federation government, these troops 
were to conduct anti-terrorist operations. The 
Strategic Reserve forces could operate from 
Malayan bases to protect Singapore, British 
Borneo and Hong Kong. However, the Reserve 
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could not employ its Malayan bases for activities 
in non-British sections of Southeast Asia without 
explicit consent from Malayan authorities. The 
size of the Reserve’s forces as well as their dis- 
position and location were to be determined by 
joint consultation. Britain pledged herself to assist 
in developing native Malayan forces in the form 
of money, materials, staffing and administration. 
The entire treaty was made subject to review 
and/or termination at the instance of either party. 
Malaya herself chose not to affiliate with sEATo. 

Australia and her partners in the Strategic 
Reserve enterprise can draw a large measure of 
comfort from this treaty and the attitude adopted 
toward it by the Malayan government. The 
Alliance Government of Prime Minister Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, which has been in power at 
Kuala Lumpur since 1955, has taken a firmly 
anti-Communist position, and has been on 
extremely friendly terms with Britain, Australia and 
the West generally. It has openly expressed its 
opposition to the ‘new colonialism’ which it feels 
animates Communist policies. ‘It is impossible . . . 
to be neutral when we are at the moment at war 
with international Communism in this country,’ 
Abdul Rahman has insisted. He has defended the 
treaty in forceful terms, describing it as requisite 
for his country’s safety; ‘. . . while I am head of 
the Party in power, I am prepared to stand or fall 
by the Agreement.’ 

While the Alliance Government’s attitude is 
reassuring to Australia, there are ominous strains 
within the Alliance itself and within the political 
matrix of Malaya as a whole which could easily 
undermine the position of the Strategic Reserve 
forces. These strains have not gone unnoticed in 
the Commonwealth; indeed, the volume of 
editorial opinion on the subject is in its own right 
an index of Australia’s growing anxiety. 

Malayan society is composed of a number of 
racial elements which historically have failed to 
bring a meaningful degree of co-operation, let 
alone unity, to bear on the area’s social, economic 
and other endeavours. The native Malays enjoy 
an absolute majority in the country by a very 
slight margin. Their chief antagonist has long been 
a sizeable Chinese community which has resisted 
assimilation and has grasped control over much of 
the country’s economic life. The Indo-Pakistanis 
represent still another distinct ethnic group. The 
ruling Alliance of Abdul Rahman represents a 
bold attempt to forge a single, supra-racial 
national Malayan community: in essence, it is a 
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coalition of the United Malays National Organiza- 
tion, the Malayan Chinese Association and the 
Malayan Indian Congress. The Alliance has 
managed to cohere, but only barely so; already 
internal dissension and quarrels over the relative 
influence and degree of representation by the 
three groups have come to the fore. These differ- 
ences became so acute early in 1959, when 
preparations for the forthcoming state and federal 
elections were getting underway, that Abdul 
Rahman temporarily resigned his post of Prime 
Minister to devote all his energies to settling intra- 
Alliance disputes and presenting a strong case 
before the electorate. 

Australia has cause for concern over the general 
pattern of Malayan politics. Should the centrifugal 
forces within the Alliance win out, Malaya seems 
destined to be plunged into political confusion; 
and any succeeding government is likely to regard 
the Anglo-Malayan treaty with less enthusiasm 
than does the Alliance. One of the major opposition 
groups is the Pan-Malayan Islamic Party (pmrp), 
whose encouragement of Malay supremacy fans 
the fires of communal hatred. Another party, the 
Socialist Front, outwardly favours communal 
harmony, but it, as well as the pm1p, has advocated 
abrogation of the existing defence treaty. During 
1959 the Alliance lost control over two of the 
eleven Malayan states to the pmip; and the 
Socialist Front made gains in other states which 
remained in the Alliance’s hands. In the federal 
elections of August 1959, the opposition parties 
captured only 29 of the 103 contested parliament- 
ary seats. Yet, the mandate gained by the Alliance 
was far from decisive: its candidates obtained only 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the ballots cast, 
most of the remaining votes going to the PMIP 
and Socialist Front. 

Its warm support of the defence treaty and the 
British Commonwealth troop presence in Malaya 
notwithstanding, the Alliance Government has not 
been impervious to shrill voices which have 
denounced foreign soldiers as an abridgment of 
Malayan independence, the nation’s alleged 
estrangement from neutralist Asia, and the 
security treaty as ‘. . . a device to bind us indirectly 
to support colonial expansion, at any rate in 
South East Asia’. Whether by way of concession 
to these sentiments, because of its own convictions, 
or as a mixture of the two, Abdul Rahman’s 
government decided not to associate Malaya with 
SEATO. The official explanation was that ‘We are 
young and cannot afford to be associated un- 


critically with a Western military pact, surrounded 
as we are by Afro-Asians’. 

In the meantime, Australian and other British 
Commonwealth troops remain in Malaya. Except 
for several hundred diehards still hiding in the 
northern part of the country, the internal Com- 
munist terrorist threat has been crushed. As a 
result, Australian forces in Malaya are turning 
more and more to the task of countering external 
Communist actions, whether they be directed 
against Malaya or against neighbouring terri- 
tories. The infantry battalion is in constant 
training for jungle warfare. The air force contin- 
gents operate out of the large, fully equipped and 
costly Butterworth base in northwest Malaya, 
which places its operational units within striking 
range of airfields in North Vietnam and the 
Chinese air force concentrations north of Hong 
Kong. 


Commonwealth Military Objectives 


The fundamental question which must be asked 
in Australia is whether the Malayan political 
climate will continue to favour Commonwealth 
military objectives. Now that the terrorist problem 
is almost solved, the need for foreign soldiers in 
Malaya no longer seems as dramatic as before. 
An Asian nation is obviously more hard-put 
politically to tolerate Western troops which claim 
to be guarding against a potential threat from an 
undefined source abroad than to sanction the 
presence of such troops if they are fighting against 
a determined band of domestic insurgents who 
burn, kill, pillage and terrorize the population. 
Significantly, Abdul Rahman stated during his 
campaign tour of 1959 that his government would 
consider abrogating the treaty only if the internal 
Communist danger disappeared. This condition 
has virtually been met; the nearly twelve year 
‘state of emergency’ officially expired on July 31, 
1960. Thus, the incentive for keeping Australian 
and other troops in Malaya is likely to become 
less compelling in the thinking of the Alliance 
Government. Should a non-Alliance, neutralist 
government come to power, the incentive would 
vanish completely. The forced evacuation of the 
Strategic Reserve from Malaya would then reduce 
Canberra’s defence-in-depth doctrine to little 
more than a plan on paper. 

Moreover, even if Australian troops were 
allowed to remain in Malaya, the provisions of the 
Anglo-Malayan treaty could be interpreted in 
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such a way that the Strategic Reserve could be 
prevented from pursuing its intended objectives. 
As has been seen, the Australian government 
construes its troop contribution to be a responsi- 
bility incurred through sEATO membership, 
Malaya serving as a base for operations elsewhere 
in Southeast Asia. But, under the security agree- 
ment, Malaya has discretion to deny such rights 
to the Reserve, and the Alliance Government has 
insisted on retaining this discretionary power. 
Early in 1960, the Malayan Prime Minister, in a 
public statement in New Zealand, promised a 
continuing welcome for the Commonwealth 
troops stationed in his country, explaining that if 
Malaya were attacked the bases would be used 
for her defence. Notable by its absence from Abdul 
Rahman’s remark was any mention of Malayan 
facilities being employed in the defence of South- 
east Asia generally. If Laos, Thailand, or other 
portions of Southeast Asia fell under Communist 
attack, the Reserve, despite its presence in the 
vicinity, might not be able to help at all. If it did 
help, it might first need to relinquish its established 
Malayan bases, and in so doing render itself less 
useful. 


Singapore 

The precariousness of Australia’s ‘forward’ 
defence policy in Southeast Asia is brought out 
even more sharply when the situation in Singapore 
is taken into account. The Singapore elections 
of May 1959 were held under a new constitution 
which granted that overcrowded, overwhelmingly 
Chinese country a wide measure of autonomy. 
The clear victor in this election was the People’s 
Action Party (PAP), which won 43 of the 51 
Legislative Assembly seats. The PAP is not 
oriented toward Communism. Nevertheless, unlike 
the Alliance in Malaya, it characterizes itself as 
‘non’- rather than ‘anti’ -Communist. The cam- 
paign oratory of pap’s leader and now Prime 
Minister, Lee Kuan Yew, and his colleagues bore 
strong anti-Western, anti-European overtones, and 
they have not muted these themes appreciably 
since entering office. For instance, the PAP 
Government’s policy statement at the opening of 
the new Legislative Assembly proclaimed that all 
subversion would be rooted out. But it defined 
‘subversion’ as ‘any political activity designed to 
further the aims and interests not of our own 
people but of foreign powers. By foreign powers 
this Government means not just Russia and China, 
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but also America and Formosa, and the Western 
bloc’. Some months later, Ton Chin Chye, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, announced that the 
Singapore government would not hesitate to 
accept aid from either the Soviet Union or 
Communist China. 

The general political tone of the PAP is not the 
only disturbing feature of the Singapore scene. 
Given the status of the British defence establish- 
ment there and the nature of Singapore-Malayan 
relations, Australia has cause to look to the future 
with considerable trepidation. Under the present 
constitution, Singapore is self-governing in all 
realms except those of foreign policy and external 
defence, areas which remain under British jurisdic- 
tion. Singapore’s internal security has been 
provided for through a rather elaborate compro- 
mise. It is administered by a council on which 
Britain and Singapore are equally represented, 
the casting vote resting with a chairman appointed 
by the Federation of Malaya. 

For the present time, Britain’s control over 
Singapore’s foreign and defence policies enables 
Australia to rely on Singapore as a naval and air 
stronghold for herself and Britain, and as a 
staging base for the British Commonwealth 
Strategic Reserve in Malaya. As might have been 
predicted, however, the Lee Government has 
approached the question of co-operating with 
Britain in her defences with a conspicuous lack of 
enthusiasm. Britain already pays for the various 
installations in Singapore and thus provides 
productive labour for tens of thousands of 
Singapore residents. Still, the Pap Government 
has argued that, since Britain handles foreign and 
external defence policy, even the minor cost of 
supporting the small, locally raised Singapore 
military force should be borne by London. 

More importantly, Lee and the pap have not 
embraced the concept that the vast military 
installations are designed as much for Singapore’s 
benefit and defence as they are for Britain’s or 
Australia’s. The PAP recognizes that Singapore 
cannot stand as a viable, fully independent state, 
and sees the country’s future best safeguarded by 
unification with Malaya, a recurrent theme voiced 
by Lee and his government. But Lee regards union 
with Malaya not only as the best hope for his 
country’s economic and political survival, but also 
as an opportunity to jettison the British military 
and naval complex in Singapore. 

Fortunately for Australia and Britain, the 
Pap’s desire for union has not been shared by 





Malaya. Prime Minister Abdul Rahman has given 
an unequivocal ‘no’ to merger proposals. His 
attitude is governed by several factors. First of all, 
the addition of Singapore to Malaya would 
produce a Chinese majority in the new state. Even 
though the pap Government has striven diligently 
to demonstrate its rejection of a pro-Chinese 
communal mentality, Malaya feels she cannot 
afford to add to her ethnic complex a bloc of 
Chinese, who as a people have earned a reputation 
for unassimilability throughout Southeast Asia. 
Then too, the pro-Western Alliance Government 
in Malaya looks askance at some of the extremist 
overtones in Singapore’s political life, at Com- 
munist influence in her trade unions, and at the 
PAP’s equivocal attitude toward the issue of 
Communism and Britain’s defensive arrangements 
with Singapore. It fears, with good reason, that 
the inclusion of Singapore in the Federation of 
Malaya would serve to strengthen those Malayan 
political forces which are agitating to suspend the 
Anglo-Malayan treaty. 

Whether or not Malaya consents to a political 
amalgamation with Singapore, Australia’s pros- 
pects in Singapore do not appear particularly 
bright. Should unification occur, the PAP would 
strive not only to dismantle British bases in 
Singapore, but also to weaken the pro-Western 
outlook in Kuala Lumpur and to eject the 
Strategic Reserve from Malayan territory. If by 
chance Singapore achieved full independence of 
her own, there is little likelihood that the British 
bases there would long survive. 

It may well be that the PAP is currently muting 
its opposition to the bases in order to impress the 
Malayan government with its moderation. Yet, 
there is every reason to believe that this modera- 
tion will wane to the extent that Malaya continues 
to turn a deaf ear to unity proposals. In the words 
of a 1958 Sydney Morning Herald editorial, ‘A turn 
of the political wheel which produced a hostile 
(PAP) local Government could quite obviously 
make the operation of Singapore very difficult, if 
not practically impossible’, despite the constitu- 
tional ‘safeguards’ now imposed. 

The Labour Party opposition has voiced strong 
reservations about the validity of the premises on 
which the Australian Liberal Government’s 
Malaya-Singapore defence policy rests. These 
misgivings are plausible enough. Only three 
brigade groups of British, Australian, and New 
Zealand troops guard the vast distance between 
Hong Kong and Borneo. Air defences are even 


weaker; the Strategic Reserve in Malaya com- 
mands a total of six operational combat squadrons, 
none of which flies the most modern aircraft. In 
the opinion of a sizeable section of the Labour 
Party, a Chinese attack in strength would either 
quickly engulf Malaya and her defenders, as the 
Japanese did in 1942, or circumvent, isolate and 
render militarily impotent the Strategic Reserve. 
In any event, these critics contend, with no place 
to which Australian troops could fall back, it 
would be of small value to Malaya or Australia 
‘if our crack troops are behind bamboo or barbed 
wire without firing an effective shot’. As for 
Singapore, its congested facilities are regarded as 
an inviting target for atomic attack. In the 
judgment of former Labour Opposition leader 
Herbert V. Evatt: ‘The argument that Malaya is 
the area in which Australia must be engaged 
militarily in the event of a third world war is 
unconvincing. It begs the whole question. It 
would be far preferable for Australia’s basic forces 
to be trained in Australia, or in Australian 
territories, which extend to the equator. Under 
modern conditions, they should be capable of being 
airborne to the area that matters most. In Malaya, 
similar mobility may become difficult or impos- 
sible. From a strategic point of view, the commit- 
ment of Australian forces to Malaya may put them 
out on a limb, and such vulnerability could turn 
out to be disastrous.’ 


Local or World War? 


To be sure, Evatt’s objections relate to the 
contingency of a world war, while the Liberals 
conceive the main function of troops in Malaya 
to be the fighting of a localized Southeast Asian 
conflict. Regardless of the scope and type of war 
the troops would be called upon to fight, however, 
they are few in number, far removed from home 
supply bases in Australia or Britain, and vulner- 
able to an enemy who can choose his own time, 
place and manner of fighting. 

Convinced of the correctness of its position, the 
Menzies Government has preferred to proceed 
along the lines of its defence doctrine. Australian 
opinion tends to be in accord with the official 
policy, although it cannot help notice how fragile 
are the foundations on which Malaya and Singa- 
pore sustain British Commonwealth armed forces. 
Indeed, Australians have begun to ask themselves 
if some alternative to Malaya and Singapore may 
not be available. One such alternative is a military 
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base in British North Borneo — a territory, however, 
which is deficient in dock facilities, roads, railways 
and an abundant supply of native labour. Some 
military construction has been undertaken there, 
but British sources have denied that North Borneo 
is being planned as a substitute for Malaya, 
Singapore, or both. According to some reports, 
the development of an eiaborate air and possibly 
naval base at Darwin in northern Australia has 
been broached in both governmental and military 
circles. A possible base site mentioned most 
frequently is Cockburn Sound, located near Perth 
in West Australia. Millions of pounds would be 
required to fit out such an establishment, but at 
least it would not be dependent upon the whims 
of foreign countries, and could not be scored by 
Asian nations as a Western military outpost on 
Asian soil. 


Strategic Implications 


The strategic implications of such a project are 
enormous. As one newspaper commentator put it, 
Australia, by building a Cockburn Sound base, 
would be modifying drastically her entrenched 
ideas on defence in depth, ‘based hitherto on the 
happy prospect of fighting a future war in someone 
else’s country. It will have to face up to the possi- 
bility that northern Australia and its sea ap- 


proaches will be our forward area, as in 1942.’ 
To date, the position of the Liberal Government 
has been that, while there are strategic advantages 
to a base of this type on Australian soil and the 
matter is being kept under close review, such 
facilities are of insufficient priority to be included 
in present defence appropriations. 

Nevertheless, with Malaya and Singapore 
rapidly becoming uncertain factors in Southeast 
Asia’s security equation, Australia may soon find 
herself taking measures which would entail 
constricting her lines of defence. In her own way, 
she will have to come to terms with the currents 
of nationalism which are sweeping emergent and 
newly-independent states. These states are not 
necessarily indifferent to the threat of Commun- 
ism; nor are they necessarily anti-Western. They 
may, like Malaya, have strong bonds of affection 
with their erstwhile masters and present associates. 
But their very youth and instability force them to 
concentrate on internal socio-economic develop- 
ment and political stabilization and make them 
reluctant to invest their limited resources in heavy 
military preparations, to bind themselves through 
defence treaty commitments, or to risk involvement 
in conflicts from which, they feel, they stand to 
gain little. It is within this perplexing context that 
Australia and her allies must cast the guidelines 
for long-range, strategic planning in an increasingly 
vital area of the globe. 
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Can Aid 
Keep Pace? 


H. WENTWORTH ELDREDGE 
From NATO Letter 
May 1961 


Professor Eldredge, who is Chairman of the 
International Relations Program at Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire, here considers the intimate 
connection between aid to the under-developed countries 
and the general security of the non-Communist 

world. 

(By permission of VA T O Letter.) 


HE MOST EXPLOSIVE facet of the current 

‘revolution of rising expectations’ among the 
less-developed nations is that the revolution will 
fail to satisfy these expectations. The cold logic of 
compound interest indicates that (a) the extrava- 
gant goals of these numerous non-white peoples 
cannot be reached in the foreseeable future and (5) 
the gap between the advanced living standards of 
the West and that of these depressed peasant 
peoples will increase rapidly. This situation is 
certainly as dangerous as the missile gap. It is 
simply not possible to lift, haul and prod primitive 
village economies into the putative joys of indus- 
trial society within the expected time-space 
enshrined in the compulsive dreams of the newly 
independent states. And there is bound to be dis- 
appointment (frustration), irritation (tension) and 
trouble (aggression) as these unrealistic goals are 
not reached. Smouldering Cuba and the erupting 
Congo are cases in point. 

A present annual per capita income of $200 (not 
unusual among backward economies) will reach 
at the highly optimistic yearly growth of 5 per cent 
within a decade the hardly impressive total of $325 
per capita. Meanwhile the $1,400 annual per capita 
income of the United States will have increased to 
$2,280. In short, the level-of-living gap will have 
increased from $1,200 to $1,965. But this is a 
fictitious calculation; no underdeveloped economy 
is very likely to grow at a net per capita rate of 5 per 
cent annually because the population explosion 
(induced by Western public health techniques con- 
trolling the death rate) is likely to reduce the net 


per capita rate to 2.5 per cent or lower. Naturally, 
we too in the West will be very fortunate indeed 
to hold a 5 per cent or close to 5 per cent net per 
capita output growth yearly over a period of time, 
but the chances are better. To summarize the 
conclusions of G. L. Bach (Economics, An Introduc- 
tion to Analysis and Policy, 1958, p. 806): if we make 
the assumption that Latin America could attain 
a 2.5 per cent net annual fer capita product growth, 
it would take forty years to attain one-third the 
present US per capita income. And if the US 
income grows at the low rate of 2 per cent per 
annum it would require over 250 years before Latin 
American income reached one-third of the then current 
United States income levels! 


West has a Tiger by the Tail 


One should add to this appraisal the probability 
that an industrialization programme leading to 
increased per capita production slammed through 
with an elaborate disregard for human values by 
typical Communist bloc brutality would in all 
likelihood show a more rapid growth rate than 
such a programme carefully cultivated under 
benign Western auspices. Moreover, a very 
considerable percentage of investment in both 
cases, but especially under Western democratic 
auspices, would of necessity be directed into social 
overhead capital (streets, transport, sewerage 
system, water supply, educational facilities, public 
buildings, etc.) which would not show up in more 
rice or meat in the ordinary citizen’s food bowl. 
Much less would such investment lead to Bolivian 
Indians, Papuan tribesmen or African peasants 
enjoying the private radios, bicycles, extra 
clothing, decent housing; and obviously not the 
automobiles and elegant gadgetry of ‘gracious 
living’ in ‘affluent society’! It is sad, but true, that 
both envy and jealousy (especially if compounded 
by racialism) are not uncommon human emotions. 
In short, the West has a tiger by the tail in our 
complex relationships with the new and indepen- 
dent nation states. And it is high time indeed that 
all the very prickly aspects of this very prickly 
problem become common knowledge in the NATO 
community. There is frankly no place to hide 
from the hard tasks ahead and those of us already 
grimly hanging on to the tiger’s tail dare not 
let go. 

Is there no escape from the depressing prospects 
which face those who believe in a pluralistic (non- 
totalitarian) free society for the entire world? Are 
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newly independent peoples to explode in political 
and economic incompetence and butchery? Is 
totalitarianism the only solution for the backward 
economies? Or is there a way out? 

There is a way out, it seems, in the development 
and acceptance by both the advanced and the less- 
developed peoples of a positive attitude toward the 
social revolution sweeping the separate nations of 
the globe and the systemic revolution shaking the 
interlocking relationships among the separate 
nations. It may well be that, like the Red Queen 
in Through the Looking Glass, we in the West may 
have to run at top speed merely to remain in the 
same place. But run we must! There is no quick 
solution, no easy solution, no cheap solution ; there 
will be need to expend skills, dedication, personnel 
and treasure on a much greater scale before we 
are through. 


Exploiting Progress 

But it is difficult to believe that the enormously 
experienced peoples of the Western community 
who invented democracy, the nation state, the 
organized Christian religion, the capitalist econ- 
omy, and socialism, not to mention modern 
science and the industrial relvoution, are incapable 
of creative thinking and acting in facing the job 
of transmitting these great contributions (selec- 
tively) to the rest of the earth’s inhabitants. After 
all, backward Russian muzhiks and Chinese 
coolies are still slowly learning civilization from 
us — be they peasants or commissars. In short, the 
West — the whole West that is — must devise more 
complex, ingenious, extensive, continuous and 
massive approaches in aiding less-developed 
peoples to solve their social, political and economic 
problems. Only if a solid sense of planned progress 
based on reality — on social development — can be 
instilled in the numerous peoples of the new 
states, one after another, will the resultant lift 
serve as the basis for reasonable political stability 
and a steady economic growth. Only thus can the 
slow march to civilization go on. There must be 
a valid hope that reality can catch up with 
dreams. Or we shall all (both less-developed and 
affluent) end up together in the totalitarian tiger’s 
maw or non-existent in a nuclear desert. 

Basic to a step-up in degree and effectiveness for 
a Western aid programme are some clear generally 
shared goals. There is no plan possible without 
some proximate consensus on the goals to be 
attained. These aims are now becoming increasing- 
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ly clear and shared. They are, simply stated, to 
create a world of viable economies, directed by 
free peoples interlocked at least economically, 
possibly partially politically (in organizations 
similar to Euromart or NATO), in a globe at peace. 
If such is the general, and true, consensus, let us 
look at the record and ponder the lessons already 
learned. In short, what has been found out so far 
from the not inconsiderable experience in giving 
aid to emergent societies? These hard-earned 
fruits of time, investment and hard work — and 
hard thought—can be analysed under five 
general headings: 

1. TrapiTionaAL, Peasant Society. There is no 
such thing as purely economic aid. The traditional 
village society, as well as an occasional pre- 
industrial city, will be split asunder by mechanical 
power and industrial technology. Local com- 
munities will break up, family patterns disinte- 
grate, political controls and the power of the 
elders will alter, the old religion be questioned, 
class structure upset and the basic morality and 
rationale of a way of life lost. Agriculturalists will 
flood into the few cities. In short, what the 
anthropologist has long recognized as a whole 
culture, a whole civilization in some few cases, 
will go through interlocking complete social and 
cultural change. This is a very painful process. To 
race from the tenth century to the twentieth (or in 
some cases from the early Iron Age to automation) 
is a soul-shaking experience and not to be accom- 
plished by merely pouring in valuta and construct- 
ing the odd factory. Moreover, each culture is unique 
and must be studied carefully as a Gestalt to under- 
stand best where and how to apply the leverage 
of new economic, political and social techniques. 
Finally, the impact of such an overturn on the 
customary way of life is vastly disturbing psycho- 
logically. Brown, black and yellow men, with no 
great adoration for the white man, are impelled, 
yet repelled, by the process of catching-up with 
our levels; touchy and driven, vain and uncertain, 
inexperienced and arrogant, they are difficult 
human beings (especially the new élite) to cope 
with. Little gratitude and considerable recrimina- 
tion may be expected. These are the sad rules of 
the game. 

2. Nationa Prans, Not Projects. The odd 
project, unintegrated with a sound overall national 
scheme for development, makes little sense. It has 
only recently been grasped that development plans 
should be set up, not only functionally by industry, 
but spatially by region or area. The economic 








development plan must be spatially oriented and, 
what is more, the big city (as well as the overall 
urbanization pattern), that alluring place where 
real or imagined jobs are to be found — certainly 
more excitement than in the rank jungle or dusty 
plain — must, too, be planned. If we in the West 
are finally learning how to untangle our scruffy 
metropolitan areas, certainly we can be of aid in 
helping new nations to build from the start a 
liveable urban scene. We certainly would not wish 
developing peoples to repeat our mistake of 
‘private opulence and public squalor’! 

At the moment the old slums of the West are a 
veritable paradise compared with the foetid hovels 
(bidonvilles) on both the fringes and in the centre of 
the new nations’ cities. Location of development 
under a national plan broken down by regions 
with a thought-through pattern of urbanization is 
basic to aid programmes. This sophistication the 
regional and city planner has added to the original 
rather naive conceptions of functional economic 
aid. It should be noted, further, that the inevitable 
urbanization will require a very heavy investment 
in social infrastructure (housing, transport and 
sanitation, to name the basic areas). There is 
already some evidence at hand that more de- 
centralized urbanization, the development of 
minor cities as well as the glamorous capital, is a 
cheaper and more effective spatial plan. We need 
to know more about this. 

There is a possibility that a heavy concentration 
on one world area, or even nation, would be worth 
while and there is moreover evidence that an 
uneven economic development (concentration on 
one promising industry within a less-developed 
land) may prove more efficacious in speeding 
productivity than a balanced priming of the whole 
productivity spectrum. Again more evidence is 
needed. 

It should not shock Europeans (as it still does 
many Americans) to learn that the whole basic 
pattern of economic development will be State-run 
and State-owned. Only in a relatively sophisticated 
country such as India can the pattern be one-third 
private, one-third mixed State and private and 
one-third State enterprise. It may be that in the 
later stages of the economic development of less 
developed peoples the resiliency, flexibility and 
power of the mixed economic system with a larger 
private sector will grow to cover a greater pro- 
portion of total production — but this situation 
will definitely not be true of the initial stages. The 
pattern of State socialism is fixed; one can only 


hope, and aid in the very difficult task of fostering 
a benign variation of State control and ownership. 
3. SrraTecy anp Tactics. How should aid be 
given? Western parliamentarians and elected 
officials facing an electorate hungry for ‘domestic- 
aid’ projects hesitate to release control of moneys 
to other than their own purely national agencies. 
It can, I think, now be safely stated that multi- 
group societies, such as our characteristic Western 
ones with their already somewhat mixed econo- 
mies, can do a better job in development aid if all 
possible types of instrumentalities, bilateral as well 
as multilateral, are utilized. For example suNFED, 
the World Bank, NATO, oEcD, Export Import 
Bank, foundations, churches, private corporate 
investments, university projects in a shrewd ‘mix’ 
~—all are valid. But no means is valid, unless there is 
a thoroughly planned strategy behind its use. 
Surely it is important who and how, but it is more 
important why, what, and when. We need a high 
command, a central planning board for Western 
aid to decide on how, why, what, when, where, 
and by whom things will be done—to allocate 
priorities and to apportion tasks. There is at 
present no central body; we must construct one 
to operate effectively. Such a suggestion is in line 
with the 1956 report of the “Three Wise Men’ of 
NATO. 


Trade-not-Aid 


It can be argued that the United Nations 
(largely uncontrollable by the West) may work 
best under a certain set of circumstances, a supra- 
national bank under another, multilateral aid 
under another, a university project under a fourth. 
Obviously commercial investments appropriately 
directed and protected (by government insurance) 
have a terrific importance in our mixed economies. 
Financial aid, bilaterally arranged, especially if 
grants rather than loans, has become increasingly 
suspect — and doubly suspect with strings attached, 
as often is the case in its military form. This 
problem of military aid is probably the most 
sensitive of all operations—and often the least 
rewarding — although in certain cases clearly 
necessary. In conclusion, trade-not-aid although 
often mouthed is seldom lived up to, and markets 
must be opened and kept open (with world 
commodity stabilization procedures) for the 
delicate economies of the new States. In an 
increasingly interdependent world it is folly to 
expect newly established nations to be able to 
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stand alone economically — reliable markets are 
part of the pattern of aid — sine qua non. 

4. PeRsonneL. Let us face it, there is an extreme 
shortage of trained, dedicated people in the West 
who wish to go to the ends of nowhere and slave 
their lives away in discomfort, often facing dislike 
if not open hatred. And yet we need thousands of 
area and culture specialists and thousands of 
technicians from the tractor engineer to the most 
sophisticated physicist to work in underdeveloped 
lands. It should be obvious that linguistic qualifica- 
tions of the oddest sorts are needed to be added 
to technical skills. It would seem that we must 
build from the ground up: train the teachers, 
build the schools, develop the curricula, find the 
students, train them culturally, technically and 
linguistically and ship them out ¢ stay. The 
amount of capital involved in this is tremendous 
and only justifiable when the costs of failure are 
added up. It stands to reason that in honour and 
prestige, as well as pay, the man who serves 
Western society at an outpost in underdeveloped 
areas deserves the very best. But then if we put 
people in impoversished native communities to 
live like kings, we poison the very walls they are 
building with envy and hatred. In short, some 
sense of duty and dedication as the new Kennedy 
Peace Corps seems to have tapped — perhaps 
coupled with extra funds banked in the home 
country — is required. 

But Western personnel from Europe and 
America alone are not the only answer. Our friends 
from free Asia, Africa and Latin America are 
needed badly to work in new nations. Above all 
we need to reach the rising élite of the new nations. 
Without doubt the most useful expenditure of all, 
is that directed at bringing to the West for training 
the young potential élite of the rising countries. 
No one but a fool would be unaware of the very 
real dangers inherent in this, especially in the 
incomplete democracy of the West still suffering 
from primitive racism. But in this the West must 
outdo the ‘Free University’ in Moscow — at the 
very least, especially since the old, often Western- 
oriented, élite are already beginning to step aside. 
5. THe Poputation Exprosion. There is no need 
here to re-emphasize the enormous potential 
population increase in the less-developed nations 
induced by Western public-health techniques. 
India is growing at the rate of 9,000,000 hungry 
mouths yearly. Mexico’s population should double 
in twenty years. The violence of this explosion is 
equalled only by the violence of the moral 
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explosion in the West when anyone suggests that 
birth control might provide one method of solving 
the problem. The less-developed peoples (in- 
cluding Red China), already comprising 65.5 per 
cent of the world population, should increase to 
76.3 per cent by 2,000 according to the most 
reliable United Nations projections. The grisly 
fact remains that ‘the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions’ will founder on the rocks of the population 
explosion unless the necessity is faced of forging a 
population plan, or devising the plan, with both 
strategy and tactics, and finally, of putting the 
plan into world-wide operation, less developed 
country by less-developed country. This must be a 
joint population plan of the Western aiders and 
the non-Western aided. 


Communist Aims and Tactics 


In concluding this analysis of development pro- 
grammes, it should be noted that both the USSR 
and Communist China have entered the foreign 
aid business. Since perforce one must now believe 
the claims of both Khrushchev and Mao Tse Tung 
that they intend to gain control of the world 
(whether together or separately is not yet clear), 
one must then inquire as to what are their basic 
reasons for going into new nations with loans, 
grants and technical (including military) ‘aid to 
the amount of $3,510,000,000 from 1955 to 1960. 
(Comparable United States aid in credits and 
grants to the same countries for the same period 
totalled $5,739,000,000 —to all countries for the 
same period $23,998,000,000.) I think the answer 
is clear enough as to why the Communist bloc 
have so acted. There appear to be four reasons. 
(1) The Soviet bloc wishes to create an image of 
friendship and helpfulness to these ex-colonial 
coloured peoples. The Communists are here 
building a long-term base of goodwill by visible 
and often spectacular ‘good works’. (2) In many 
cases, the economy of the underdeveloped area is 
complementary with that of the Soviet Union and 
of Red China; the exchange of goods and services 
materially benefits the Communist bloc. (3) The 
Communists are developing an apparatus of 
trained Soviet bloc and local nationals inside the 
new nation capable of taking over the government, 
if it runs into serious trouble (as they, the Com- 
munist bloc, undoubtedly expect and intend). (4) In 
the long run Communist strategy is basically to 
promote chaos leading to take over. 

What tactics then are employed to reach these 








goals? An astute student of the Middle East 
remarked that apparently the Soviets had studied 
the American aid programmes in order to elimin- 
ate all our mistakes when they started up theirs. 
Most Soviet aid is based on long-term loans at 
low rates and more especially on a highly advan- 
tageous (to them) exchange of goods. Their aid 
personnel, oddly enough, know the language, the 
local customs, and are thoroughly technically 
trained. They work hard, live inconspicuously in 
drab little compounds, do not wear gaudy slacks 
(especially the female variety) or rush about in 
large flashy motor cars. Apparently Soviet 
personnel are highly motivated to carrying forward 
the tasks of the revolution in odd corners of the 
earth—far from mom and bortsch. There is no 
question of a doubt that many programmes are 
not designed to bring solid practical results but 
merely for a maximum _ political-psychological 
thrust—see paving the streets of Kabul or 
Ilyushins for Ghana Airways. Some projects 
merely exploit the maladroitness of the West — see 
the Aswan Dam and other vAR aid patterns after 
Suez. There is, of course, ample opportunity for 
sheer devilry, as for example air lifts into both 
Laos and the Congo, where the Soviets appear to 
feel that the timetable leading to chaos can be 
speeded up. Arms to Cuba is another case in 
point. Since the USSR at home is apparently 
not succeeding in building up the agricultural side 
of her economy at least as rapidly as the industrial 
sector, food imports are valuable as are certain 
raw materials (such as Egyptian cotton), neither 
of which would be welcomed into the US 
economy with food glutting our storage bins and 
cotton coming out of our ears. Thus, the market 
relationship rests on a solid basis of mutuality. 

As the Soviet bloc industrial economy becomes 
increasingly productive they, or the already 
skilful satellites such as Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, or Poland, can readily find machine- 
made products to exchange (at a tough bargaining 
level) for the primary materials of the less- 
developed areas. The prices are never favourable 
for the backward peoples, but the Communist 
bloc does provide markets. With the Red machin- 
ery, come Red experts (some no doubt political) 
and the newly developing economies become tied 
for repairs and replacement parts to the Com- 
munist bloc. Finally, we are all aware of the 
enormous traffic in both leaders and students from 
less-developed nations to Moscow and Peking at 
the expense of the Communist governments. 


Despite all our efforts in the West, the new élite 
of the underdeveloped countries is increasingly 
Soviet trained. The revolutionary leadership of 
less developed peoples, once Western oriented, is 
in danger of being haltered by a thick red rope, 
no doubt designed to strangle, connecting them 
with the Soviet Union and to a lesser extent with 
Red China. Here, of course, is building the 
apparatchiki for eventual take over. To many 
nationalist leaders, flirting with the red colossi 
seems to be a splendidly useful ploy in gamesman- 
ship with the fat Westerners. One wonders whether 
these people, who can lead, reasonably adequately, 
emergent simple nations of farming peasants and 
recent jungle dwellers, will be in any way capable 
of outsmarting the flinty, experienced, ruthless 
and powerful dictatorships of the Red bloc? 
I doubt it. 


is Democracy for the Underdeveloped ? 


As a final observation, it must be noted that it 
has taken hundreds of years — even thousands — for 
us Westerners to develop and run democratic 
society. It is frankly the most difficult, awkward 
(and grandest) society on earth to manage. It 
should be obvious that we in the West do not yet 
run such a society efficiently or well by any 
standards, viewed both from internal and external 
vantage points. Therefore, it must be assumed that 
for the take-off certainly, élite-run non-democratic 
society with largely government owned and/or 
controlled economic institutions will be the norm 
for newly emergent peoples. In my opinion, 
capitalism and democracy, in the Western sense, 
are simply not applicable to semi-tribal societies. 
In short, it seems probable that the State capital- 
ism and éliteism of the Communist bloc fit the 
less-developed areas; Soviet experience of startling- 
ly rapid technological development on a semi- 
peasant base is more germane to the situation 
faced by emergent peoples than the long, slow 
development of the industrial revolution, private 
capitalism and political democracy over the 
centuries in the sophisticated West. 

The Communists have a theory, ‘the Law of 
Combined Development’, upon which they appear 
to act. Stated roughly, ‘A backward country can 
adopt advanced industrial technology very rapidly 
by using the new social, political, and economic 
institutions of Communism’. The West, to follow 
Soviet thought still further, is painfully at last 
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learning about economic and social democracy as 
well as State-centred, mixed economic systems. 
At the same time, backward peoples can make a 
double jump by seizing advanced technology and 
at the same time Soviet institutions (or a reasonable 
facsimile thereof) in a relatively short period. The 
Soviets believe nothing is so practical as a good 
theory and appear to be acting on the above. 
What happens to human freedom in this mad 
scramble is perhaps not so important to peoples 
who never have known freedom as to us who have. 
But all is not black, if we believe — and there is 
evidence to support this — that the powerful thrust 
of an adroitly steered mixed economy can out- 
perform any wooden totalitarian system. Thus, we 
have the duty to push such an economy on a 


world-wide basis tied to political, social and 
economic democracy. 

The problem, then, of Western society’s relations 
with the less-developed nations of the earth is as 
difficult a task as has ever faced our civilization. 
The stakes are very high indeed. The full ingenuity, 
talent and treasure of the West must be laid on 
the line, as recent events make increasingly 
obvious. As one sage remarked in speaking of his 
fine old city: “With my local taxes I buy civiliza- 
tion’. One might well observe that with the taxes 
devoted to foreign-aid programmes to _less- 
developed peoples one buys not only civilization 
for them but survival for oneself. There are already 
increasing signs of widespread awareness of this 
fact in the West. 
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THE CONTROL OF THE ARMS RACE 
Studies in International Security: 2 


Hedley Bull 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson Ltd.,* (for the Institute for 
Strategic Studies) 2ls. hard cover, 12s. 6d. paper 
back. 


It has been said that the Americans are peculiarly 
adept at the icy logic of modern strategy and alone 
in applying it to arms control. It need not be said 
any longer. Hedley Bull’s new book, written with 
the assistance of a study group at the Institute for 
Strategic Studies, is a cool and competent envelop- 
ment of recent strategic thinking in a political 
treatise on international violence. 

The genius of the book is that it puts the problem 
of war in political, historical, and moral perspec- 
tive, closes the door on escapist solutions of every 
colour, and identifies the never-ending job of 
keeping the arms race under control. It contains 
neither a final solution nor even a prescription for 
intellectual co-existence with the problem. There 
is no rest — not for those who want to ignore the 
arms race, not for those who want to extinguish 
it once and for all, not for those who want to tame it 
patiently. 

One escapist prescription is to make war 
‘physically impossible’ by the abolition of the 
utensils with which to wage it. 

“The objection to total disarmament is not that 
it is impracticable, but that there can be, in 
principle nothing of the kind. . . . Even the most 
thoroughgoing disarmament treaty must leave 
nations with a capacity to wage war on a 
primitive level; and, moreover, with the 
capacity to raise this level, to re-establish what 
has been dis-established, to remember or to 
re-invent what has been laid aside”. 

Equally escapist is the belief that stability is 
guaranteed by the awfulness of war, or that the 
danger will go away and stay away as an auto- 
matic result of trends toward more stable weaponry. 


To be published later this year by Frederick Praeger, 
New York, $3. 





“The nuclear stalemate will not maintain 
itself: if it is to persist, it will have to be main- 
tained, and the joint consideration by the two 
military blocs of what co-operative measures 
they may take in order to see that it is, appears 
to be one of the most likely sources of its 
maintenance”’. 

Another escape is into ‘missile mathematics’ 
— attempts to establish some optimum and exact 
number of missiles for both sides. These ideas, 
“savouring as they do of mere cleverness and 
ingenuity, are unlikely to form a subject of arms 
control negotiations or to find their way into 
formal agreements’’. 

Some hope to remove, by a kind of political 
surgery, the military element in international 
politics, and to concentrate the struggle in the 
political and economic fields. 

“Such views as these surely overlook the fact 
that it is just at the point where a nation has 
been brought to the verge of defeat in the 
pursuit of its policy by other means that it 
reverts to violence. . . . Such a policy must be 
accompanied by one of attempting to stabilize 
the whole field of political relations between the 
two antagonists. . . . Arms control does not 
provide a technique of insulating the military 
situation from the future will of states to change 
it: it cannot bind, nor settle in advance, the 
future course of politics’’. 

Those who would like a policy of virtual 
surrender are not even allowed the comfort of 
their choice. 

“The submission at one moment of history of 
one nuclear alliance to another does nothing to 
alter the more permanent political and techno- 
logical circumstances in which the possibility of 
nuclear war is endemic. . . . The most we can 
say is that such a surrender might avoid a 
particular war”’. 

Nor can a nation withdraw from the nuclear race 
and deter aggression by making its own destruc- 
tion, hence its own worthlessness, the price of its 
conquest. 

“There is the alternative policy of a leisurely 
piece-meal nuclear bombardment which de- 
stroys the cities of the victim one by one, and 
suggests to him that bomabrdment will continue 
indefinitely until it is brought to an end by his 
own capitulation”. 

What is left? What is left is recognizing that we 
live in a dangerous and uncivilized world, that 
there are nations willing to risk war and to use 
threat of war in pursuit of their interest, that 
violence is always available, and that it will take 
perseverance to survive in our disorderly world and 
to create a more orderly one. No single heroic 
decision will save us. To hope for a ‘breakthrough’ 
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~ intellectual, political, or technological —is to 
hope for a miracle, and diverts attention from the 
long-term job of taming the arms race and 
civilizing international relations. 

“It may be more helpful to think of arms 
control not as a single, dramatic passage of 
events, comprising the leap of faith of the 
signing of the treaty, a period of transition, and 
a period of fulfilment, but as a more or less 
continuous international practice, giving rise 
constantly to fresh problems and difficulties, 
and gradually becoming accepted as a normal 
accompaniment of military practice .. .” 

Unilateral measures will play an important role. 

“The notion that thereareactsof military policy 
which one side may take on its own initiative, 
yet. which enhance the security of its opponents 
as well as itself, is a central part of my thesis”’. 
The book is in no way a disparagement of arms 

control, but tries to identify what can be realistic- 
ally hoped from it and how to go about it. What 
the book lacks is enthusiasm. It is interesting that 
John Strachey, whose brief comment is appended 
to the book, begins by saying, “I disagree with Mr 
Bull’s approach to the question of disarmament. 
It appears to me too negative”, and then goes on 
to agree. Except for Strachey’s faith in a test ban’s 
bringing a new climate of international opinion, 
it is hard to see where they differ even in emphasis. 
I share Strachey’s disappointment that Bull’s 
careful analysis turns up no great new ideas, 
synthesizes no satisfying programme, and offers 
only wisdom and perspective rather than bright 
hopes. Bull himself is probably disappointed. But 
while the book might have been written more 
‘positively’, it is hard to see how a cool-headed 
book could have come to very different conclu- 
sions. 

The book was evidently written for people who 
may expect too much of arms control and, 
expecting too much, will accomplish nothing 
better than their own frustration, perhaps some- 
thing much worse. Had it been addressed to dis- 
believers its emphasis could have been different. 
If The Control of the Arms Race succeeds in showing 
that one can be seriously interested in arms control 
without having to join a cult, it will have done 
great service. If it does not, I doubt whether any 
book can. 

This review has emphasized too little the book’s 
wealth of detailed analysis on surprise attack, 
outer space, chemical and biological weapons, 
nuclear and conventional disarmament, and the 
Nth country problem. There is in fact so much 
analytical detail that only a most economical style 
keeps the length to a scant two hundred pages. 
The book is first rate in its strategic analysis, and 
a year ago would have been unique in its applica- 
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tion of military reasoning to arms control. But for 
all that it is essentially a perceptive political 
treatise informed by historical insight and willing 
to engage moral arguments with moral arguments. 
What it is unwilling to do is to match sentimental 
arguments with sentiment. “Strong feeling about 
these matters is not to be despised, not even the 
expression of it in books. But feeling and thinking 
should not be regarded as alternatives, as if anyone 
who thinks about them does not feel; or anyone 
who feels, need not think.” 

T. C. SCHELLING 


THE NATION’S SAFETY AND ARMS 
CONTROL 


Arthur T. Hadley 
The Viking Press, New York, $3 


The changes in thinking about arms control that 
have taken place since the strategists took the 
subject over from the pacifists have so far been 
expressed for the most part in books and articles 
written by academic and quasi-academic special- 
ists, for other specialists. The value of this book is 
that it is written by an accomplished journalist for 
non-specialists, and that through it a wider public 
will be made aware of some of the new doctrines. 
Whereas existing specialist treatments concern 
what might be called ‘pure’ arms control — the 
exploration of the notion of arms control, and of 
what it should, can and cannot do — the emphasis 
of Mr Hadley’s book is on ‘applied’ arms control, 
on what can be done in the real world now. He 
eschews displays of learning and _ elaborate 
theoretical digressions, and makes his points with 
homely metaphors. For this reason the conclusions 
he presents will be readily intelligible: the possi- 
bility of making the world safer against nuclear 
war by the unilateral development of ‘secure 
weapons’ (he is particularly enlightening on 
questions of command and control), and by 
conventional rearmament that will make possible 
‘non-nuclear answers’; the possibilities of control 
of outer space, of ‘stable deterrence’ (must we use 
this clumsy phrase?) and of improved government 
organization. His book contains a great deal of 
very fascinating information about weapons, 
which he is inclined to describe, however, by 
means of those ugly, abstract and question- 
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begging terms by which American thinking about 
strategic matters is clogged. There is no such thing 
as a ‘soft plane’ or a ‘second-strike weapon’. Still 
less is there a substance, ‘second strike’, about 
which Mr Hadley writes (page 21) as if it were 
something we could buy by the yard, like linoleum. 

A book which addresses ordinary people in the 
terms in which ordinary people think about 
modern war, must have the defects of its merits. 
One of the tenets of ordinary thinking is that ‘the 
nuclear age’ is a kind of topsy-turvy world of 
strange paradoxes, in which the established 
regularities of human experience are forever being 
arbitrarily upset. Thus when Mr Hadley claims, 
as he does repeatedly, that some proposition or 
other has held true in the past, but does so no 
longer, because this is ‘the nuclear age’, ordinary 
people are likely to find this convincing, even when 
the evidence is all to the contrary. What reason is 
there to suppose, for example, that ‘prior to the 
first atomic explosion at Alamogordo, it could be 
said that arms races were more the symptoms than 
the causes of national distrust’ (page 5) but that 
now this has ceased to be the case? Why must we 
discern in the fact that civil defence preparations 
are, as they were before the second world war, an 
offensive military move, ‘one of the oddest para- 
doxes of the nuclear age’ (page 100)? And why 
should we regard arms control as a bright new 
formula for meeting the needs of an unprecedented 
situation, when it is clearly no more than an 
ancient practice resorted to in a perpetually re- 
curring situation, about which circumstances have 
led us to become more conscious than we have 
been in the past? 


HEDLEY BULL 


STABILITY AND SURVIVAL 
The Bow Group, 3s. 


GUERRE: ARMEE: SOCIETE 
Revue Frangaise de Sociologie 
Special Number (April-June) 
Julliard, 6.60 NF. 


These two publications are further evidence of the 
overdue realization of the place of the soldier as 
a human being and a member of society in 
considerations of strategy and defence. The Bow 


Group pamphlet certainly tries to cover the whole 
field of British defence policy, but the strongest 
language and the most persuasive arguments are 
reserved for the chapter called ‘The Men on the 
Ground’. The special number of Revue Francaise 
contains, as might be expected, some extremely 
learned and generally rather delphic essays on the 
increasing importance of the individual soldier’s 
role as war gradually assumes a ‘social’ and 
decreasingly a ‘military’ characteristic. 

Stability and Survival would have been a more 
useful publication if the authors had concentrated 
on this aspect of contemporary defence instead of 
attempting to run round the whole strategic 
course. Although one welcomes the statement that 
‘all the alerts and dangers of war likely to be 
fostered by the Russians will require to be met by 
conventional forces’, a lot of space is taken up 
with unconvincing arguments about the need for 
Britain to develop her own independent retaliatory 
system (mainly by buying second generation 
Polaris missiles) and, surely a contradiction, the 
equal need for NATO to develop its own deterrent. 
The national or alliance cost of these additional 
options is not disclosed. 

Arguments about manpower, however, are 
refreshingly honest. ‘It seems incredible that the 
Government should have decided to end conscrip- 
tion’ is the conclusion to a careful examination of 
minimum manpower needs to meet basic commit- 
ments, plus a useful disposal of the idea that 
reserve forces can compensate for front line 
weaknesses in a world where time is no longer a 
British ally. The authors have no space to go into 
the deeper question of how National Service is to 
be made acceptable in a nation where social 
selfishness is daily encouraged. 


M. Naville and his Revue Francaise colleagues are 
concerned with this as part of their wider theme. 
Possibly the most interesting essay is Viviane 
Isambert-Jamati’s analysis of the effects of military 
service on conscripts, with the conclusion that the 
result is an apparent acceleration of the business 
of growing up, but a real and permanent divorce 
from family influence. This almost suggests that a 
conscript with his 28 months of service is turned 
into that ‘engaged’ member of society which 
Frenchmen as diverse as Lyautey, Jaurés and 
Aron have welcomed. Evidence of whether the 
conscripts who have soldiered in Algeria see their 
service there as socially just or morally reprehen- 
sible — or ‘don’t know’ —- would make interesting 
reading. Eventually this kind of social research 
will be needed in Britain is we are to discover the 
means of providing an effective army for the 
problems of this decade. 


ANTHONY VERRIER 
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SE DEFENDRE? 


General Valluy 
Plon, 8.65/NF. 


General Valluy has written a rather unexpected 
book for a professional soldier. Much less of it than 
one might hope, indeed, deals with the concrete 
problems of Europe’s defence, upon which he is 
an acknowledged authority, and much more 
with the basic problems of the Communist 
ideology and its manifestations. Much of this 
material is dealt with in the form of imaginary 
dialogues between Communists and non-Com- 
munists, military men and diplomats, and so on. 
It is a literary form which has good precedents in 
France but strikes one as somewhat artificial, since 
Communists do not in fact argue in the terms 
which are here employed. 

I find it disturbing, too, that in his eagerness to 
build up moral barriers to the advance of Com- 
munism, General Valluy finds room to praise the 
highly equivocal operations of M.R.A. One had 
hoped that the Latin intelligence was sufficiently 
critical to stand up against this peculiarly Anglo- 
Saxon form of unctuous hypocrisy. Nothing could 
be worse for the threatened cause of democracy 
than its association with a movement which is 
clearly reactionary in its social ideology. 

In his proper domain General Valluy reveals 
himself a strong opponent of the views associated 
with General de Gaulle. He has no faith in the 
idea of an independent French nuclear deterrent 
and produces a strong argument for a European 
deterrent. The latter argument is perhaps some- 
what affected by General Valluy’s belief that the 
interests of the European members of NATO are 
not necessarily identical with those of the United 
States, and that NATO would best prosper if it 
consisted of two more equal components: the 
Americans on the one side and the Europeans, 
including Britain, on the other. This argument is 
further bolstered by some remarks about Europe’s 
special role in Africa which hardly correspond to 
the present pace of that continent’s evolution. 

General Valluy’s book is most interesting, 
perhaps, for the light that it throws on the present 
dilemma of the French army and on the impact 
upon it of the almost continual fighting in which 
it has been engaged in different parts of the world 
ever since 1939. It is partly from this historical 
lesson that General Valluy derives his arguments 
for a highly mobile expeditionary force at the 
disposal of NATO—a force which he consciously 
regards as the contemporary equivalent of the 
armee de metier of which de Gaulle himself was the 
great protagonist in France in the 1930’s. On the 
basic question of the strategy of deterrence, 
General Valluy’s views are very close to those 
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which we here associate with Admiral Buzzard. 
What should not be overlooked is the extreme 
pessimism with which General Valluy appraises 
the defence efforts of the Alliance in the last few 
years, with the dominance, as he sees it, of 
budgetary considerations. He repeatedly warns us 
that the Soviet Army in Germany is the key 
military instrument on the continent and that we 
must assume that it has an important role reserved 
for it. MAX BELOFF 


VERTEIDIGUNG ODER VERGELTUNG 
Helmut Schmidt 
Seewald Verlag: Stuttgart, 16.80 DMS. 


German voices have been notably absent from the 
debates on strategy, deterrence and arms control 
which have occupied the Anglo-Saxon world 
during the past decade. With one or two excep- 
tions — Professor von Weizsacker and Adelbert 
Weinstein come to mind-—German military 
thinkers have occupied themselves with the 
technical and tactical problems of their growing 
Bundeswehr, about which they have already created 
a formidable literature; and they have relied on 
the Americans for directives about higher strategy. 
(The new directives which they must now be 
getting, incidentally, are likely to come as a shock 
to Herr Strauss and his officials.) Germany’s 
recent history makes this not altogether surprising, 
but it is still a pity. Germany has produced not 
only many of the world’s greatest soldiers but a 
tradition of military thought, through Clausewitz 
and Delbruck, which, with its insistence on the 
interpenetration of policy and strategy, we can ill 
afford to see die out; and if Germany’s leaders 
have twice in a generation ignored the advice of 
her wisest teachers, that is no reason for us to 
reject those teachers as well. 

A renaissance of German strategic studies is 
overdue, and Helmut Schmidt’s book is all the 
more welcome because of this. He does not, it is 
true, belong to any distinctively German tradition 
of thinking. His mentors are the Americans — 
Kissinger, Wohlstetter, Gavin, King-—and the 
British - Buchan, Buzzard, Blackett. He writes 
largely, he admits, to bring the conclusions of 
these Anglo-Saxon thinkers to the attention of a 
German public quite uninstructed in defence 
matters. But in doing this he himself makes an 








outstanding contribution to the literature of the 
subject. In the first place, he has written a 
summary of contemporary strategic issues, not in 
NATO alone but throughout the world, which is so 
complete, so balanced and so clear that it deserves 
to be translated as a guide to the public of this 
country and that of the United States as well as 
of his own Germany. Nothing published here 
during the last few years can rival it. He surveys 
the general development of weapons and the 
doctrines and controversies to which they have 
given rise during the past decade: first and second 
strike forces, hard and soft-based weapons, counter- 
force and counter-city blows. He discusses the 
implications of tactical nuclear weapons, and the 
degree to which they can replace conventional 
forces. He outlines the various proposals for dis- 
armament and arms control; and he makes a 
specific study of the problems of Nato defence. 
His conclusions are those which one is tempted to 
define as the defence doctrine of all sensible men. 
Multiply mobile and hard-based strike forces so as 
to secure as stable a balance of deterrence as may 
be possible. Increase conventional forces so as to 
raise the nuclear threshold. Put tactical nuclear 
weapons under a distinct command, and adopt 
any measures of conventional rearmament that 
may be needed to free NATO from the necessity 
for initiating their use. Study arms control 
measures as a matter of urgency; and understand 
that the vital victories in the world today must be 
won in fields other than military. In all this Herr 
Schmidt speaks, not simply as a German, but as a 
perceptive member of Western civilization. 

In addition to this, however, Herr Schmidt has 
provided a specifically German view of these 
problems, which Germany’s allies will find of the 
greatest interest and importance. Germany’s posi- 
tion is peculiar in three ways. First, she would be 
the greatest sufferer from any ‘limited’ nuclear 
war waged in Europe. Secondly, her rearmament 
is regarded with foreboding by many of her 
Western allies and is followed beyond the Iron 
Curtain with quite intelligible alarm. And thirdly 
she is a divided country whose leaders are im- 
movably dedicated to the intention of restoring 
her unity. If Herr Schmidt makes the second of 
these points with a frankness which is unlikely to 
be welcome to his own countrymen, his affirmation 
of the third is passionate: Einigkeit und Recht und 
Fretheit fur das deutsche Vaterland'! And for this unity, 
West German integration into a Western European 
Community can never provide a substitute. 

All these considerations lead Herr Schmidt to put 
forward by far the most interesting proposal for a 
reshaping of NATO and for a controlled ‘non- 
nuclear’ zone in central Europe that this reviewer 
has yet seen. His scheme, like M. Rapacki’s, 


embraces both Germanies, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The armed forces of these states would 
be subject to international inspection, kept to 
certain limits and possess no nuclear weapons. 
The forces of Russia and of Germany’s Western 
allies would be reduced to symbolic frontier 
detachments with the same function as the Berlin 
garrison: to act as guarantees of the continuing 
interest of these powers in the preservation of the 
military balance within this area. Outside the 
area, the great powers could make whatever 
disposition of bases and of nuclear weapons that 
they pleased. On the frontiers of the area radar- 
warning systems would be set up, the Western on 
the Russian frontier, the Eastern on the Rhine. 
Such provisions, claims Herr Schmidt, would 
reduce the danger of accidental war without 
diminishing the security of the West. It would 
provide a useful testing-ground for an inspectorate. 
It would make German reunification considerably 
easier; and it would allay the fears raised on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain by the spectre of Western 
Germany’s armament with nuclear weapons. 
This is not the place to discuss Herr Schmidt’s 
proposal. It must be studied in his own words, 
together with his rebuttal of all the obvious 
objections; and here is another reason to have this 
most important book translated as quickly as 
possible. It is enough to say that his arguments are 
of a piece with the rest of his work: cool, practical 
and realistic. We hope to hear a great deal more 
of them in the near future — and a great deal more 
of Herr Schmidt himself. 
MICHAEL HOWARD 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION 


T. R. Milford 
British Council of Churches, 2s. 6d. 


This pamphlet is good. Intended as ‘a companion’ 
to Christians and Atomic War, which was published 
in 1959, and written by the Master of the Temple 
on behalf of a well-equipped group, it concentrates 
on how Christians should make up their minds 
about matters of public concern, including defence 
and nuclear armaments. After expounding the 
nature of genuinely Christian decision, it ap- 
proaches contemporary questions by way of an 
uncommonly illuminating analysis of Israelite and 
Christian history, which both clarifies the notion 
of Providence and shows how we have reached the 
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particular ‘valley of decision’ in which we now 
find ourselves. What attitudes should Christians 
adopt towards ‘the powers that be’, towards 
national self-interest, towards ideologies and the 
East-West confrontation, towards defence policy 
and the prevention of war? These are some of the 
things discussed. 

Considered in the light of divine Providence 
history presents (it is here suggested) a recurring 
pattern of interaction between ‘the many’ and ‘the 
few’: between, for instance, the nations and Israel, 
Israel as a whole and the remnant, the Roman 
Empire and the primitive Church, the Church 
after Constantine and the world-renouncing monks 
and ascetics. The thesis is that, although any 
major ‘break-through’ is usually initiated by ‘the 
few’, ‘the many’ also have their necessary place 
within the purpose of God. 

This is a thought-provoking suggestion, which 
one would like to see developed more thoroughly. 
But can we apply it to pacifist and non-pacifist 
today? The pamphlet shows traces of uncertainty. 
In one passage (page 26) pacifists who between 
1939 and 1946 ‘maintained their personal protest 
but served in ambulances or in civilian work’ are 
explicitly numbered among ‘the few’; but else- 
where (page 30) pacifist and cND opinions are 
called ‘mistaken’, which does not suggest the 
prophetic insight proper to ‘the few’. A clue to 
this uncertainty may perhaps be found on page 14, 
where it is remarked of the Sermon on the Mount 
that ‘it is important to take all these and similar 
sayings together, and not, as has often been done, 
to separate the pacifist ones from those dealing 
with property and going to law’. To qualify for 
‘the few’ neither pacifism nor any isolated tenet 
is enough: a whole way of life is needed — one that 
is pursued for its own intrinsic worth, not just for 
the sake of protest, and that makes its impact on 
‘the many’ simply by being lived, without recourse 
to pressure-group methods. 

Why is it that the discussion of nuclear deter- 
rence and all that, when it is reached, comes as an 
anti-climax? It is an informed discussion, showing 
the influence of 1ss, and it leads to reasonable 
conclusions; and yet it disappoints. The reason 
may be that one feels the whole moral debate 
about deterrence to be a cul-de-sac, offering no 
way through for progressive thinking about the 
world. We have a fatal tendency to be hypnotized 
by ‘moral problems’, which leave us no attention 
to spare for more vital concerns — in this instance 
seeking detente and coming to terms with the 
changing face of the world community. What this 
pamphlet says about deterrence, therefore, should 
not be allowed to overshadow the valuable things 
it has to say about these more vital concerns. 

G. B. BENTLEY 
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STUDIES IN WORLD PUBLIC ORDER 


Myers S. McDougal and Associates 
Yale University Press, $15 
Oxford University Press, £6 


International Law is not a system of hard and fast 
rules, universally applied. It is a growing body of 
prescriptions whose unsettled status reflects the 
absence of an organized world community. The 
student and practitioner of law, if they are to make 
their own particular contribution to the creation 
of a little more order, badly need freeing from the 
limitations of legal technicalities. A perspective 
which might offer one way out lies in a re- 
orientation of the legal mind towards an apprecia- 
tion of the context in which law occurs: the overall 
socio-political contours of the world map, the 
values that society seeks to protect and foster and 
the means-—policies— by which governments, 
groups and individuals try to secure them. This is 
the line of advocacy pursued by Myers S. 
McDougal and his associates (notably Harold 
Lasswell and F. P. Feliciano) in this hefty, 
thousand page volume of twelve essays previously 
published in American Law Reviews. In the 
introduction the author says “The unity which is 
sought is that of a contextual, policy-orientated 
jurisprudence, postulating as its over-riding goal 
the dignity of man in an increasingly universal 
order’. This is general enough to be plausible. 

The book is divided into four sections. In the 
first McDougal and Lasswell sketch plans for a 
re-organized law curriculum with the emphasis on 
the need to appreciate the division of the world 
into its several distinctive and competing systems 
of public order. In addition to doing some political 
sociology, a taste for social ethics needs to be 
cultivated. With a refurbished theoretical frame- 
work, the appropriate questions can be asked. 
Clear and purposeful thinking increases one’s 
capacity to act intelligently. 

However, no one irritated and bewildered by 
the apparently inexhaustible linguistic permuta- 
tion of American social science jargon is likely to 
be less so on having mastered the volume. Nor, for 
the effort demanded, is there much enlightenment 
to be had. 

The second section of five essays — Strategies 
For Mimimum Order- purports to apply the 
theoretical framework. They deal with Inter- 
national Law and National Law, the Law of War, 
the Rights of Man, United States treaty making 
procedures and the Veto and the Charter. Though 
taking up more than half of the book they are 
either a rehearsal of useful but conventional 
wisdom or wander close to being ex post facto 
justifications of United States policy, notably of 
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United States led action in June 1950, in the 
absence of the Soviet representation from the 
Security Council, and of the H-bomb tests of 1954. 
If by a ‘policy-orientated’ jurisprudence is meant 
that international law is to serve solely as the 
hand-maiden of anything going by the name of 
‘national security’ or ‘defence of the free world’, 
then whether justifiable or just necessary, such an 
approach diminishes the role that law can play in 
promoting a more inclusive world polity. 

In the concluding sections the author returns to 
the special intellectual dispositions and academic 
procedures necessary to further enquiries in this 


field: the comparative study of legal systems, 
clarification of values, analysis of all levels of 
decision-making, institutions and their practices. 
Homo sum humoni nul a me alienum puto. What the 
association of several minds gains in compre- 
hensiveness is lost in the absence of selectivity and 
the coherent treatment of an important range of 
questions. The central question of the role and 
relation of a developing international law to the 
dynamics of a critically divided international 
society, emerges only with difficulty. The attempt 
to be all-inclusive is largely responsible. 

M. KEENS-SOPER 
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